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THE 1.1.0. MEETS in San Francisco next month. At 
this meeting, the thirty-first in the series of annual 
International Labor Conferences, the delegates repre- 
senting governments, workers and employers will be 
called upon to take action on a proposed world conven- 
tion (treaty) guaranteeing freedom of association and 
the rights of both workers and employers to organize. 
The question of an international guarantee of the right 
of workers in every country to form free trade unions 
was referred to the I.L.O. by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council after a strong memorandum 
on the subject was submitted to the latter body by the 
American Federation of Labor. The San Francisco 
sessions are scheduled to get under way June 17. 


EMPLOYE REPRESENTATION on Navy Department wage 
boards was endorsed last month by the Senate Civil 
Service Committee in reporting favorably on S. 2285. 
The committee emphatically expressed its disagreement 
with the attitude of Navy Department officials on this 
point. Under S. 2285 there would be a restoration of 
the method of arriving at wage rates for Navy Yard 
workers which was in effect for decades under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations, until it was 
arbitrarily changed by the Navy Department last year. 


THE HOLLYWOOD Film Council is deserving of warm 


commendation on the making of an excellent short mo- 
tion picture on the National Farm Labor Union’s strike 
against Joseph DiGiorgio’s anti-labor agricultural em- 
pire. The film will be shown to the A. F. of L. Execu- 
tive Council at its Milwaukee meeting this month. Cen- 
tral labor unions in all cities are being urged to obtain 
prints of the DiGiorgio picture, which has a sound 
track, for showing at local union meetings. 


THE SUPREME COURT has declared restrictive real estate 
covenants to be unenforceable. Months ago, as a friend 
of the court, the American Federation of Labor had 
submitted a strong brief urging the outlawing of the 
discriminatory covenants as un-American and unconsti- 
tutional. The real estate lobby had taken the opposite 
stand. The Supreme Court’s decision was 6 to 0. 


GEORGE M. HARRISON, president of the Brotherhood 


of Railway Clerks and a member of the A. F. of L.’s 
Executive Council, was elected president of the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau of America at its biennial con- 
vention, held in Washington last month. 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS program has been launched by 


the American Federation of Musicians. The purpose 
of the program is to counteract hostile propaganda by 
bringing out the truth about the union, states President 
James Petrillo in a letter to all locals of the A. F. of M. 
The communication, which is of interest to-the increas- 
ing number of trade unionists aware of the pressing 
need for the use of modern public relations techniques 
by labor organizations, reads as follows: “The officers 
and Executive Committee of the American Federation 
of Musicians, weary of the well-financed and vicious 
attacks on the integrity of our union and the livelihood 
of our members, have decided to fight back. For that 
purpose we have instituted a public relations program 
designed to present our case to the people of the United 
States and Canada. We know and you know what the 
union is doing for its members and what it must con- 
tinue to do to safeguard their interests. But too often 
the public has heard only the propaganda of the great 
corporations seeking to maintain their investment in 
our destruction. ‘This situation we propose to correct.” 


THE INTER-AMERICAN Confederation of Workers is in 
need of publications for its reference library and would 
like to be added to the mailing lists of all American 
Federation of Labor unions. The Confederation is 
interested not only in union newspapers and magazines 
but also in bulletins, pamphlets, reports and all other 
printed material issued by U.S. labor organizations. 
Publications will reach the library of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Workers if addressed as follows: 
Biblioteca de la C.I.T., Casilla 9017, Santiago, Chile. 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS are at an all-time high, A. F. of L. 
President William Green emphasized April 29 in an 
address to the American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes. While profits and farm 
income have soared, the buying power of workers’ 
earnings has been plummeting, Mr. Green pointed out. 


IN PHILADELPHIA three Republican Congressmen who 
voted to override President Truman’s veto of the Taft- 
Hartley monstrosity were defeated for renomination in 
the primary elections, while a fourth Taft-Hartleyite 
decided he’d better not even try to win renomination. 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, president of the Brotherhood of 


Sleeping Car Porters, declares that the Brotherhood 
“has successfully met every challenge” of the ¢ 1.0.'s 
dual United Railroad Workers Union. 
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The Free Way 
8 ha ble bate Our democratic ideal insists that the 

























. soap box, public platform, press and 
it radio be open to all. Our art, music 
’ and literature are not limited by those 
M. WHAT THE NEW TAX LAW MEANS TO YOU. . Boris Shishkin 3 specifications which glorify a person or 
a party in power. 

ng In these and in other ways we 
ies WE’RE ROLLING NOW! eee eee ee ee ae Joseph D. Keenan 6 guarantee through the First Amend- 
aS ; Z ment of the Constitution what Holmes 
- called “the free trade in ideas.” We 
us WORLD ISSUES AND THE A. F. OF L........ Matthew Woll 10 can shape opinion for this or that 
od i panacea or reform. 
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(m trial and error. We can have revolu- 
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he E s UTLOO ee er, Ee route. And having had it, we can 
n- ee . i Sew. 3B undo it four years later. We are com- 


mitted to no one single panacea for 


at DEMOCRACY WINS A BATTLE............. Irving Brown 15 all the ills of mankind, whether they 


be economic or spiritual. 
We, the democrats, know that God 
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om : for art, literature and music. 

“ : We think that the right to exper- 
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portant in the fields of politics, sociol- 
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- + «++ Margaret Carson This rejection of absolutes, this 
L. | freedom for experimentation mark the 
an LABOR NEWS BRIEFS..,..... Oe OPE ae ee ee eee 25 | first basic and irreconcilable difference 
ty : | between the political philosophies of 
- a ees | the totalitarian Right and the total- 
. | PROGRESS IN PHIEADEEPHIA.| (7/0005... Mie Geeky 29 | = itarian Left on the one hand and the 
+t : ‘ + political philosophy of the democrats 
: ae on the other. 5 
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What the NEW TAX LAW 
means to Yow 


By BORIS SHISHKIN, A. F. of L. Economist 


“For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance. But whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that he hath.” 

. —St. Matthew, 13:12. 


INCE May 1 wage-earners throughout the country 

have been taking home a little more money in their 

pay envelopes. At that time the adjustment of their with- 

"holding tax under the new tax law went into effect. 

With the prices of meat and other foods continuing their 

» seemingly endless rise, with a raise in rent facing millidns 

| Of families, these few extra dollars are bound to look mighty 

) good to the family breadwinner and the harassed house- 

Wile trying desperately to make ends meet. Hopeful also 

é Ws the prospect of getting some time later that blue-green 

Check in a brown envelope from the Treasury, refunding 

© the difference between the old and the new tax for the first 
Sour months of 1948. 

But, Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer, look out! Beware of Con- 

 @ressmen bearing gifts in an election year. While you are 

fondly caressing that crisp extra greenback you brought 
| home in your pay envelope, you’d better make sure whether 
there is a catch to it. 

As it happens, there is not one catch but several to each 
Wollar coming your way because of the income tax cut 
Enacted by Congress over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. Let’s look at these catches, 
one by one. 

Catch No. 1. Will your pay, with 
the extra dollars added by the tax re- 
Giction, stretch as far as it used to 
Without them? If it will not, it is be- 
Catise the very same Congressional ma- 
jority that rode roughshod over the 
President’s tax veto did nothing to 
@heck inflation. If it will not, it is be- 
false the very same Congressional 
Majority made a rent’ increase possible 
by loading the rent control extension 
Dill full of jokers which the tenants will 
S00n find pretty costly. 

Remember that the tax-reducing 
= Congressional majority rejected the 
PPtesident’s anti-inflation program. It 

mored the President’s insistent plea 

the rent-control law be extended 
fighteen months without change. 

Othe first catch to your extra tax dol- 
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lars is that your pay, with these dollars added, will buy less 
than your pay would have bought without them had Con- 
gress acted in your interest by holding inflation in check. 

Catch No. 2. If your pay is modest and practically all 
of it gets eaten up by the grocer’s and the landlord’s bills, 
you will, of course, want to know how much tax relief 
you are getting as compared with those who are not in 
quite such a tight squeeze. After all, you probably did 
read in the paper that those with small earnings were get- 
ting a bigger tax reduction than those with larger incomes. 
And it is quite true that the new tax law gives a reduction 
of 12.6 per cent on incomes up to $2000 a year, of 7.4 per 
cent on the part of income between $2000 and $135,700 
and of 5 per cent on the part of income earned above 
$135,700. So, quite naturally, you would want to know 
how much better off you are with your smaller income 
than the fellow who makes more money but is getting less 
tax relief. 

Well, this is exactly where you will find the second big 
catch to your extra tax dollars. Suppose you have two 
dependents—say, support two children—and that your net 
income is $2500 a year, before exemptions. How much 
more cash would you bring home as the result of the new 
tax law? The answer is that your take-home pay, or net 
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¢.0.P. Congressmen Halleck (Ind.), Knutson (Minn.), Martin (Mass. 
exchange felicitations on putting over tax law that favors the rich 








spendable income, has increased 3.2 per cent. Now, how 
does that compare with the increase in take-home pay of 
the fellow who also has two dependents but earns $25,000 
a year? Believe it or not, but the fact is that under the 
new law those earning $25,000 a year will have their take- 
home pay increased 18.5 per cent. And, what is more, 
the man with two dependents earning $250,000 a year 
will have his take-home pay increased 56.4 per cent. 

See how cleverly the Congressional majority set it all 
up to put it over on the workers? They gave the $2500-a- 
year wage worker a paltry 3 per cent increase in his take- 
home pay. They gave the $250,000-a-year top business 
executive a 56 per cent increase in his. And having done 
this, they contrived the illusion that their law was doing 
just the opposite. 

What they really did to the take-home pay of taxpayers 
in different income groups is graphically shown in the 
chart below. This chart illustrates the second catch to 
your extra tax dollar—where the added spendable income 
under the new tax must be measured with a teaspoon in the 
case of workers, it takes a good-sized shovel to measure it 
in the case of families in the upper brackets. 

Catch No. 3. Before the war low-income wage-earners 
were almost entirely exempt from the federal income tax. 
The income tax was imposed on them during the war in 
the face of the national emergency. Workers willingly 
assumed their share in meeting the staggering cost of the 
war. But those with small incomes expected to be relieved 
in peacetime of this burden which they were ill-equipped 


to shoulder. Instead, just as soon as the shooting vas 
over, Congress removed the excess profits tax on corpora- 
tions. In the face. of the record-breaking profits of cor- 
porations in the last two years, Congress refused to reim- 
pose even the modified corporation tax recommended by 
President Truman. ' 

But the same Congress had a different attitude toward 
the small-income wage-earners who bore the brunt of the 
nation’s tax load during the war. 

Consider the fact that in the prewar year of 1939 those 
with net incomes of less than $5000 (after deductions, but 
before exemption ) paid less than 10 per cent of the nation’s 
income tax bill. In 1948, under the new tax law which has 
just gone into effect, those with incomes under $5000 will 
be paying more than 50 per cent—more than half—of the 
total income tax bill of the nation. 

Yet the Senate Committee’s report on the 1948 tax bill 
blandly asserted that the tax relief provided by the meas- 
ure “is heavily concentrated among taxpayers in the low- 
income brackets.” Let us take a careful measure of the 
truth of this assertion. There are 52,000,000 taxpayers 
with incomes under $5000 and not quite 2,500,000 tax- 
payers with incomes over $5000. Note this: More than 
95 per cent of all taxpayers have incomes under $5000 
and less than 5 per cent of all taxpayers have incomes over 
$5000. 

As the President has correctly stated in his veto message: 
“In the case of the income tax, nearly 40 per cent of the 
reduction would go to individuals with net incomes in 








‘THE NEW TAX LAW: How much does it increase YOUR spendable income? 
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excess of $5000, who constitute less 
than 5 per cent of all taxpayers.” 

Not only that, but the tax relief 
for taxpayers with incomes under 
$5000 averages $61 per taxpayer, 
while such relief for taxpayers with 
incomes over $5000 averages $541 per taxpayer. 

The third catch is that, no matter how you measure it, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the taxpayers with smaller 
incomes received less tax relief than the taxpayers with 
large incomes. 


Catch No. 4. The new tax law allows all married 
couples to divide their combined incomes among themselves 
for the purpose of paying income tax. This provision 
benefits mainly married couples having incomes over 
$5000 living in common law states, where income splitting 
has not been allowed, in contrast with the few “community 
property” states, where income splitting has been per- 
mitted. The new provision was a thinly disguised boon 
to the high-income families. Instead of heavily cutting 
the taxes of those living in common law states, as the new 
law does by the income-splitting method, the taxes of those 
living in the community property states could have been 
brought up to the prevailing common law state level. 
This could have been done by making mandatory a joint 
return for all married couples, with an adjustment of rates. 
Or it could have been done by legislation preventing in- 
come splitting in the community property states. 

But Congress not only chose to permit income splitting 
hetween husband and wife everywhere. It went much 
farther than that. It also permitted the splitting of the 
family’s wealth between husband and wife, to avoid gift 
and estate taxes. The chief beneficiaries of this provision, 
to the tune of $250,000,000 annually, are the 12,000 most 
wealthy families of the country. The advantages of this 
new device to the wealthy may go even beyond this. Tax 
lawyers everywhere in the land are now urging that every 
estate and trust be dusted off for complete revision and 
review, with the view of finding means for their clients to 
get additional relief from federal estate and gift taxes. 

This is another tricky catch to the small tax relief gained 
by the unwary wage-earner, who shares in none of these 
heneficences of the 80th Congress. 


Catch No. 5. As the result of the war, the federal gov- 
emmment is deeply in debt. At the end of 1939 the federal 
public debt was less than $48 billion. The war expenditures 
have run up the debt to the peak figure of $279 billion, 
reached six months after the end of the hostilities, in Feb- 
tuary, 1946. By April 1, 1948, the debt was totaling about 
$253 billion. 

On this heavy indebtedness the government is paying 
interest to its creditors, the holders of its bonds. Interest 
payments on such a large indebtedness are in themselves 
a heavy drain on the Treasury. The longer the big debt 
's carried, the greater is the interest that the government 
must pa 

The best time, and perhaps the only time, when this 
debt can be substantially reduced is a time of general pros- 


perity. or only in time of prosperity can the government’s 
revenues be kept in excess of its expenditures, without ill 
effects on the economic life of the country. In bad times, 
when omes are curtailed, tax revenue falls off. But 
that is just the time when the government can ill afford 
fo make drastic cuts in its services, stop all public works 
MAY. 1948 
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and other expenditures. Such curtailment then can only 
add to unemployment and economic distress, 

The same Congress that so blithely overrode the Presi- 
dent’s veto and reduced the government’s annual revenue 
from taxes by $4.7 billion approved the Marshall Plan and 
debated ways and means of strengthening and increasing 
our national defense. 


The successful drive of the Congressional majority to 
put the tax cut into effect in the face of the measures 
pending before Congress to provide for the essential se- 
curity of the United States is a matter of legislative irre- 
sponsibility of the highest degree. To promise the Amer- 
ican people full support of the national defense measures 
and at the same time to cut out the revenue necessary to 
finance these measures is the worst kind of political double- 
dealing. 

But, hell-bent on a political victory, the majority party 
went even farther and resorted to downright trickery in 
trying to deliver to the voters a reduction in their taxes 
and to make this reduction appear as a beneficent and last- 
ing boon. Here is how the trick was done: 


In addition to the necessary provision for the Marshall 
Plan adopted by the Congress, several important increases 
in expenditures, beyond the January budget estimates, 
were given Congressional approval, including the increase 
in the payment to veterans. Large appropriations were 
needed to bring the armed forces to authorized strength. 
This would call for additional outlays of at least $3.5 bil- 
lion in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948, and of $5 
billion in the following fiscal year. 

The reactionary majority in Congress decided to get 
around this problem by an accounting trick. It made a pro- 
vision that of the money to be spent for the European 
Recovery Program, in the fiscal year beginning next July, 
$3 billion is to be charged against the revenues raised in 
the current fiscal year. 

The President called this device “fiscal sleight-of-hand,” 
and properly so, because it makes the prospective deficit 
in the next fiscal year seem to disappear. But actually, of 
course, the amount of money available for debt retirement 
in the two years would still remain exactly the same. No 
matter how fast you switch the nutshells, there is just one 
and the same pea under them. 

So the final catch to your tax refund dollar is that it will 
not stay in your purse, or billfold, very long. If the gov- 
ernment of the United States is to meet its solemn obli- 
gations for prosperity and peace, if the government is to 
pay back the money for your bonds in dollars just as good 
as those it has received from you, it will have to meet its 
expenditures with cash currently derived from taxes. If, on 
the other hand, the tax reduction forces more borrowing 
and adds to the inflation, the government will be forced 
to come to you, the taxpayer, later and take more money 
from you then than it would now. 

That is why it is important for you to know that for 
every tax dollar you get back from the government now, 
you will have to pay two or more tax dollars to the gov- 
ernment later. 
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The People Respond With Marked Enthusiasm 


to Labor’s Political Education Program 








By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Assistant to the Executive Officers, 
Labor’s League for Political Education 








S Labor's League for Political Education begins to 
pick up speed, it becomes_clear to any impartial 
observer that the idea of political education is one 
that has gained immediate acceptance among the 

plain people of our nation. North and south, east and west, 
there is an awareness such as never existed before that 
political education is the basis—the only basis—upon which 
a properly functioning, effective democracy can be built. 

In a representative democracy such as ours, neither Con- 
gress nor the State Legislatures can be any better than the 
men and women whom the people have sent to sit in those 
bodies. Everything depends upon whether the peopie do 
or do not exercise the franchise and upon how intelligently 
they cast their votes if they do use the right. 

But how can a citizen cast a vote in an intelligent manner 
unless he is fully and accurately informed concerning the 
issues involved and the records of the rival candidates? 
Obviously, the answer is that, lacking such fundamental in- 
formation, the voter ean cast a wise ballot only by accident. 

This is where the idea of political education is making a 
tremendous appeal to the many millions of 


as in the past it was well understood only by the few—that 
the economic well-being of our people and the safety of 
our precious American freedoms are promoted or under- 
mined depending upon the makeup of our legislative 
bodies, both federal and state. 

If we have a Congress that is slavishly responsive to the 
wishes of the avaricious few, we can’t expect favorable 
action on legislation to provide housing for the 30,000,000 
Americans desperately in need of decent housing. 

If we have a Congress whose thinking is perfectly 
attuned to the thinking of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, we can’t expect favorable action on legislation 
to curb the inflation which has been grinding down millions 
upon millions of our low-income people and which gives 
numerous signs of growing even worse. 

The same thing applies all down the line. A Congress 
whose majority leaps obediently when the N.A.M. and the 
Chamber of Conimerce merely whisper their desires can’t 
be expected to be seriously concerned about the economic 
problems of the average man and woman whose sole income 





wage-earners across the breadth of our 
nation. As I go up and down the country, 
talking to groups of workers and other alert 
citizens, I am constantly told: 

“We just haven’t had adequate informa- 
tion in the past. Many a candidate has fooled 
us by a genial manner and his assurances, 
a couple of weeks before election, that he 
simply loves the working people and that a 
truer friend of labor never lived. We don’t 
want to be fooled in the future.” 

Labor’s League for Political Education is 
compiling complete records on those now 
in public office as well as on those who are 
seeking office. This without 
which the casting of intelligent votes is not 
possible, will be given the widest dissemina- 
tion. 

This is what political education means. 
This is what the people want today, more 
than ever before in our history. The reason 
why political education has already won 
such widespread acceptance among the peo- 
ple is that it is now realized by the millions— 
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Mr. Keenan’s big smile is the result of reports from all states 
that record numbers of worker-citizens are registering to vole 
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The remedy for a Congress that 
works for Big Business and turns a 
deaf ear to the needs of the people 
is displayed at the convention of the 
United Textile Workers. At right, 
leading New York worker-citizens 
study pamphlet outlining Empire 
State’s aggressive political educa- 
tion program. The men are Martin 


Lacey (left) and Thomas A. Murray 


is the weekly pay envelope. The wishes 
of the greedy and the wishes of the 
many are absolutely incompatible. 

This is the explanation of why, in 
addition to no action on inflation, no 
action“on housing and no action on 
raising the minimum wage, the Eight- 
ieth Congress has failed to pass many 
other worthwhile bills favored by labor 
—not only for the benefit of labor, be 
it emphasized, but for the benefit of 
our nation as a whole. 

For let it never be forgotten that 
what injures labor injures all, while 
What benefits labor benefits all. What 
Promotes the well-being of the labor- 
img man and his family is good also for the merchant, for 
the farmer, for the professional man and for all other seg- 
ments of our interdependent economy. 

During recent weeks I have visited a score of commu- 
mities, |arge and small, in widely separated parts of the 
country, and everywhere I have gone, without exception, 
I hav. und a clear recognition on the part of the average 
ctizen «| the need for having the electorate fully informed 
on the records of rival candidates for public office. 

Ho r, there is another part of political education, as 
wea rs League conceive it, the idea of which is only 
how be: nning to sink into the minds of many people. This 
Is the that all the information in the world won’t help 
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the citizen who has failed to qualify himself for casting his 


vote when Election Day rolls around. Such a citizen, 
although in possession of every fact he may need in order 
to vote in a most intelligent manner, is an absolute cipher 
on Election Day. By his negligence he has lost his vote 
and cooperated unwittingly with the reactionaries who 
know they have one way and only one way of winning an 
election—a small vote. 

It is essential to remember always that you can’t vete 
unless you are registered. During these early days of 
L.L.P.E.’s activities we have been emphasizing—and we 
shall continue to hammer home—the fundamental fact that 
registration must precede effective action. Indeed, without 
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registration there can be no action 
at all. 

Questions are asked about what 
course ought to be pursued by the 
citizens of states which still have 
the poll tax. Labor’s League for 
Political Education replies as fol- 
lows: If you live in a poll tax 
state, pay the tax and qualify. 
Unless you qualify to vote, you 
will lose your vote. If you oppose 
the idea of a poll tax, you are free 
to work for its repeal, but so long 
as payment of a poll tax is re- 
quired in your state, the only in- 
telligent course for you to follow 
is to pay the tax and qualify to 
exercise your franchise. 

At the bustling headquarters of 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation in the nation’s capital the 
evidence has been piling up dur- 
ing recent weeks to prove in a 
most impressive fashion that 
American working people not 
only are interested in political ed- 
ucation but want it and intend to 
support it with vigor and enthu- 
siasm, The evidence, which com- 
prises the information in vast quantities 
of correspondence as well as in the re- 
ports conveyed by telephone and in 
personal visits, demonstrates that the 
working people are fully awake to the 
challenge hurled at them by the Eight- 


Political education chiefs of the six ! 
sgh 


ieth Congress and have made up their 
minds to meet the challenge with spirit 
and zeal. 

If confirmation of this enthusiasm at 
the grass roots were needed, it has been 
more than amply supplied by the obser- 


New England states confer with Mr. 


John Reid, a leading figure in 
Michigan political education, 
talks at Flint L.L.P.E. meeting 


vations of those who have had 
occasion to travel about the coun- 
try this Spring. Everywhere one 
finds that the plain people. as 
never before in our history, are 
taking avidly to the idea of po- 
litical education. 

Labor’s League for Political 
Education has an excellent pro- 
gram—a _ constructive, patriotic 

program that has been conceived 
for the sole purpose of promoting 
the welfare of the nation. To 
carry out this program will take 
money. Therefore, I urge every- 
one who is invited to support 
labor’s political education project 
to respond. 

A dollar voluntarily contrib- 
uted to the cause of political edu- 
cation is a dollar well invested 
to suport the democratic way of 
life. If there is any better invest- 
ment, I do not know of it. 

As | peruse the communications 
which pour into our national head- 
quarters and as | meet personally with 
citizens: living in various sections of 
the country, and with the officers of 
union, state and local branches of the 
League, I have it borne home to me 


Keenan (seated, second from left) 
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ever and over again that most 
people hope that Labor’s League 
will establish itself as a perma- 
nent organization. The feeling is 
strong that political education 
must be a continuing activity— 
an activity which is not only tre- 
mendously important for the wel- 
fare of laboring people and of the 
nation as a whole in 1948 but 
which will be equally vital in all 
the years ahead of us. 

If democracy is to live, we who 
are the people of this nation must 
do our jobs as citizens and voters 
as well as we do our ordinary 
iobs as workers. For our own 
well-being and for the well-being 
of our families, we should all 
get behind political education 
and support it to the limit. As 
experience has taught us, it isn't 
necessary to have a great deal of 
neglect in order to have a catas- 
trophe occur ;- frequently all that 
it takes is a little neglect, a little 
lack of vigilance, and the result 1s 
aterrible tragedy. It may be said 
that we of labor have learned this 
lesson the hard way, but in learn- 
ing it the hard way we have also 
learned it well. 

During the next few weeks the ap- 
peal of Labor’s League for voluntary 
contributions of at least $1 from each 
person sympathetic to the theory and 
practice of political education will be 
placed before wage-earners in every 
community. As is generally understood 
by now, the Taft-Hartley Act, although 
it was deliberately contrived to destroy 
the free trade unions, forbids unions 
as such to defend themselves against 
this vicious attack by means of direct 
contributions to L.L.P.E. Therefore, 
we must depend entirely upon the dol- 
lar bills voluntarily contributed by 
small-income individuals. 

It is laborious, it is time-consuming 
and it is expensive to collect funds in 
this way, but this is the only way in 
which we may proceed at the present 
time under the restrictive Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

On the front cover of this month’s 
AMericAN FEpDERATIONIST there is a 
photograph of a large quantity of the 
League’s contribution receipt books. 
Employes of the League are shown in 





George Meany, L.L.P.E. treasurer, shows 
pleasure at contribution record to date 





from wage-earners, 5,000 separate 
individuals must make veluntary 
_contributions of $1 each. But 
those who are opposed to unions, 
those who are dedicated to serv- 
ing the selfish purposes of the 
overprivileged, can collect $5000 
in a few minutes—no longer than 
it takes a well-heeled reactionary 
to pull out his checkbook and 
write out a check. This is just one 
more example of the gross un- 
fairness of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Labor’s League for Political 
Education is on the job. The 
League is here to stay. With the 
enthusiastic spirit which already 
prevails and which is spreading 
fast, the League is bound to suc- 
ceed in its program of making 
our democratic form of govern- 
ment function for the good of all, 
rather than of the powerful and 
greedy few. To guarantee the 
success of this program, which is 
of such fundamental importance 
to the millions of plain, hardwork- 
ing citizens throughout America, 
I urge every wage-earner to ap- 
point himself a committee of one 
to spread the message of political 
education as widely as possible in 
his own community. 

Political education must and will suc- 
ceed, but its success, in the final anal- 
ysis, will be insured at the local level. 
That is where people live. And that 
is where people vote. 


How much easier things are for 
those on the other side of the fence! 
Among the anti-labor people there are 
individuals who can spare $5000 as 
easily as a hard-pressed worker can 


spare $1. In order to coilect $5000 


Quit WRT, Urges C.1.0. Union 


HIGHLY significant month-end 
development in the bitter warfare 
between Communist and anti-Commu- 
nist elements in the C.I1.O. was the 
action of the C.1.O.’s Textile Workers, 
in convention at Atlantic City, in adopt- ment of Russia. In line with that policy, 
ing a resolution calling for withdrawal the British Trades Union Congress 
from the Russian-dominated World supported a move to scuttle theI.F.T.U. 
Federation of Trade Unions. and replace it with a new organization. 
Emil Rieve, right-wing president of The American Federation of Labor 
the union, denounced the W.F.T.U. condemned this: departure from basic 
and promised to bring up the question principles, but the British connived 
of C.1.0. withdrawal from the Soviet- with the C.I.O., which was not a mem- 
controlled organization at the next ber of the [.F.T.U. and which was 
meeting of the C.1.O.’s Executive anxious to enter the international labor 
Board. picture. The Communists were then 


trade unions because they are not free 
but controlled by the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

At that time the foreign policy of 
Great Britain tended toward appease- 


the process of preparing these books 
for mailing. Huge as this pile of books 
8, it represents only one-tenth of the 


number 


being sent to but a single inter- 


Mational union, in this case the Broth- 


fthood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers. It may readily be under- 
stood, therefore, that merely to reach 
the millions of wage-earners and solicit 


their $! contributions, the League is 


require 
of mor 


to expend a substantial amount 
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Meanwhile, in Rome, C.I.O. Secre- 
tary James B. Carey hinted in an inter- 
view that he, too, would urge the C.I.O. 
to sever relations with the W.F.T.U. 
unless the latter body ended its Krem- 
lin-dictated boycott of the Marshall 
Plan. 

The W.F.T.U. was formed several 
years ago as a successor to the 


democratic Mternational Federation of 
Trade Unions, which had consistently 
refused 


to admit Russia’s_ so-called 








riding high in the C.T.O. 

The W.F.T.U. was established with 
the Russians and the C.I.O. in affilia- 
tion. The A. F. of L., holding fast to 
principle, flatly refused to enter. 

Recently both British labor and the 
C.1.0. have become embarrassed by 
their association with the W.F.T.U. 
The latter, following the Soviet line 
religiously, has refused to go along with 
the program to help Europe to get back 
on its feet. 
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World issues and the A. F.0f 1 


HE citizens of the United States 

have pledged a total of $6,098,- 
000,000 for foreign assistance and 
$5,300,000,000 of that amount is to 
rehabilitate: the economy of Europe. 
The Foreign Assistance Act extends to 
problems of peace the lend-lease prin- 
ciples formulated for war. This can be 
a sound investment for peace by bring- 
ing about federation of European 
nations for mutual progress and de- 
fense. The development of this policy 
has had the wholehearted support of 
the American Federation of Labor from 
the beginning. 

Because the American Federation of 
Labor realized the serious menace 
inherent in communism, we were con- 
cerned for economic recovery in 
Europe even before the end of the fight- 
ing and worked with various under- 
ground groups to get relief to wage- 
earner groups.. We early brought to 
the attention of the governments of 
occupation that revival of free trade 
unions was basic in the development 
of democratic institutions in those 
countries where dictators had forced 
workers into totalitarian agencies. We 
urged that union funds and property 
be returned to reorganized free unions 
and that facilities for union operation 
be made available to them. 


Secret Police Followed Red Armies 


But the Communist threat grew in- 
creasingly devastating. Immediately in 
the rear of victorious Communist 
armies followed their secret police and 
party organizers who took over civilian 
organizations and promised economic 
backing. U.S.S.R. ambassadors and 
ministers to foreign countries used their 
buildings as propaganda headquarters 
and intelligence centers. The staffs far 
outnumbered the needs of legitimate 
services. It was obvious to all except 
the wilfully blind that Soviet agents in 
Europe, Asia and the United Nations 
were following orders for planned 
aggression. 

The American Federation of Labor 
had learned early that communism 
promotes international revolution to 
bring the whole world in line with Mos- 
cow. In the Twenties we met and 
bested the advance guard, so that their 
organizers for the first time turned to 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


Second Executive Council Member, 
American Federation of Labor 


other groups. We knew exactly what 
European trade unionists were up 
against, so the A. F. of L. sent two men 
to Europe to serve as liaison for Ameri- 
can trade unionists; one with the occu- 
pied countries has special assignments 
and the other covers the remaining 
countries. 

We did more than that. We launched 
an extensive publications program ex- 
plaining the workings of our democratic 
system and exposing the reprehensible 
anti-labor and inhuman character of the 
totalitarian systems—Nazi, Fascist, 


Falangist and Communist. We indicted 
—on the basis of its own doings—the 
Russian brand of totalitarian dictator- 
ship as a monstrous system of forced 





The author has been an unswerving foe of totalitarianism all his life 


labor and the destruction of all human 
liberties. We took our case to the 
factories of Germany, Austria, Italy, 
France and other countries where meet- 
ings of workers hailed our viewpoint 
and appeal. Our message pierced the 
Iron Curtain, and liberty-loving work- 
ers in Berlin and the Soviet zone of 
Germany distributed, at great personal 
risk, our International Bill of Rights 
and other material. 

Our experiences early convinced us 
that the best answer to Stalin’s cohorts 
was economic recovery for war-devas- 
tated countries. Hungry men and 
women whose children are starving 
grasp at straws. Men and women 
with jobs that provide comfortable 
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living do not lightly turn to revolution. 
When Secretary Marshall made his 
Harvard speech, we felt a statesman 
had sponsored the cause and we were 

atified. From the outset the Mar- 
shall Plan had a popular appeal which 
facilitated its development. 

Our secretary-treasurer, George 
Meany, was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Foreign Aid 
which studied and reported on the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the project. 

The Executive Council reported to 
the 1947 convention of the A. F. of L. 
the proposal that the United States 
undertake to finance European eco- 
nomic recovery. The convention voted 
unanimous approval. European coun- 
tries wishing to participate in the 
undertaking were asked to submit a 
joint recovery program with estimates. 
At this juncture the irreconcilable divi- 
sion between Communist and demo- 
cratic objectives came out sharply. 
Though Czechoslovakia and other So- 
viet satellite nations realized the value 
of the opportunity and wanted to par- 
ticipate, Moscow brusquely ordered 
non-participation. The World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions followed the 
same line, stating that this was a 
national issue and of no concern to 
international laber. Instead of helping 
the project, it has hindered. All na- 
tional Communist parties have repeated 
in parrot-like fashion the charge “Wall 
Street bankers plan to extend their 
dothination and enslave the workers of 
Europe.” 


Want to Annex the Continent 


Proof after proof has accumulated 
that Communist leaders seek to add all 
Western Europe to their empire. In 
killing the Czech democracy they did 
not even bother to disguise their force 
techniques. Daily they pull gangster 
tricks in Berlin and Vienna. No pact, 
nO agreement restrains their leaders or 
armed forces that move steadily toward 
tnleashing all the destructive forces 
that can wipe out Western civilization. 
Their familiar pattern is control over 
wmions and over the key Cabinet post 
sponsible for the police and the 
courts. They are relentless in pushing 
demands—never compromising. Free- 
dom in all fields must be crushed in 
order to set up the all-powerful state 
Which administers communism. 

One fact deeply lodged in A. F. of L. 
experience and policy is that destruc- 
tion follows every attempt to cooperate 
with or even live alongside Commu- 
Mists. [hey are fanatics. To them the 
end justifies any means. Their code 
ot living is the reverse of ours. These 


things we of the A. F. of L. learned 
years ago when we drove them out of 
“fr unions, which they were trying to 
wreck, 


-ven in the urgent stress of 
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war we refused the British proposal 
that we join in a British-Soviet-U.S.A. 
labor committee. With equal finality 
we refused to participate in wrecking 
the existing international trade union 
organization—the International Feder 
ation of Trade Unions organized in 
1917—and organize jointly with the 
All-Russian Trade Unions the World 
Federation of Trade Unions designed 
to facilitate Moscow control. 

Instead, the American Federation of 
Labor has had _ representatives in 
Europe and in Latin America explor- 
ing with free trade unionists the pos- 
sibilities of international cooperation to 
strengthen free and democratic trade 
unions. 


We have carried the fight to the 
Communist totalitarian enemies of free 
labor operating within the trade union 
movement. The Free Trade Union 
Committee of the A. F. of L. has been 
publishing monthly The International 
Free Trade Union News in English, 
French, German and Italian as well as 
a whole series of pamphlets dealing 
with American and international ques- 
tions. Our International Bill of Rights, 
a basic platform against all brands of 
totalitarian doctrine, has been trans- 
lated into the principal European lan- 
guages as well as Japanese and five of 
the leading tongues of India. Substan- 
tial assistance in the form of relief par- 
cels has been provided by the Labor 
League for Human Rights, A. F. of L., 
to needy trade unionists in Europe. 

Everywhere the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is recognized as leading 
the struggle for trade unionism and 
democracy and waging a vigorous 
offensive against every brand of totali- 
tarianism. _ Everywhere the World 
Federation of Trade Unions has been 
subjected to the hammer blows of the 
A. F. of L. This fifth column of the 
Soviet Foreign Office is now in deep 
crisis. 

The results have been the new Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers 
for the Western Hemisphere and the 
decision of some International Trade 
Secretariats to remain outside of the 
framework of the World Federation of 
Trade Unioris. Moscow stands out as 
the foe of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram as worked out by sixteen Euro- 
pean nations and the U.S.A. 

These sixteen nations submitted their 
joint needs to Washington and their 
program was embodied in the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948, recently passed 
by Congress and approved by the Pres- 
ident. The program rests on the maxi- 
mum of self-help and mutual coopera- 
tion of European countries and the 
necessary outside supplemental assist- 
ance. 

It is essentially the kind of wide- 
spread effort that is particularly vul- 


nerable to Communist fifth-column 
tactics. 

Communist membership in the labor 
movements of participating European 
nations has. been growing and has 
sought political control. Defeated in. 
recent elections in France and Italy, the 
Communists are now mobilized for new 
attacks. They will take advantage of 
any disagreement or any relaxation of 
vigilance. The tools they expect to use 
are the wage-earners. 

The president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has vigorously pointed 
out these facts to the Foreign Affairs 
Committees of the Senate and House, 
to the President and to the head ‘of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Mr. Paul Hoffman. We have 
emphasized that the undertaking can- 
not succeed without the cooperation of 
A. F. of L. unions already working in 
the field. 

We have relations already established 
with European free trade unions, so 
that we can talk frankly, with confi- 
dence and good faith. We can refute 
Communist propaganda and bear wit- 
ness from our own lives that democratic 


‘institutions, together with free labor 


and enterprise, create greater opportu- 
nities and higher standards of living in 
the U.S.A: than in any other country 
in the world. We can tell wage-earners 
how we operate our free trade unions 
to get results. 


A. F. of L. Is Ready to Serve 


The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration will have a home staff in this 
country and a staff in Europe under 
Averell Harriman, who will have the 
powers of roving ambassador. We have 
urged these administrators to give 
A. F. of L. representatives a chance to 
serve with them. 

Representatives of the sixteen na- 
tions have met as a committee and have 
agreed upon a convention setting up 
their machinery of cooperation. The 
convention provides an organization 
operating through a Council—an exec- 
utive committee, a secretary-general 
and a secretariat. The Council may set 
up technical committees and subsidiary 
bodies. 

The Council will be composed of all 
members and shall choose annually a 
chairman and two vice-chairmen. It 
will designate seven members to con- 
stitute the executive committee. The 
Council will appoint. the secretary- 
general and two deputy secretary- 
generals. 

The purpose of the organization is 
to enable the sixteen nations to com- 
bine their economic strength and to 
promote a strong and _ prosperous 
European economy. As the preamble 
to the convention states, economic 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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a AWAITED, the month of the 


great Union-Industries Show has at last arrived. 





Opening on May 12 in the capacious Milwaukee 
Auditorium, the stupendous bazaar sponsored by 
the Union Label Trades Department of the Ameri- 
be an event to 


can Federation of Labor will 


remember. The show will be viewed by vast 
throngs, not only residents of Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin but people drawn from hundreds and even 
thousands of miles away. It is expected that at 
least 300,000 persons will visit the colossal show, 
which is slated to run through May 16. 

The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will hold its Spring meeting in 


Hundreds of 


of union 


Milwaukee the week of the show. 


union officers and tens of thousands 
members will be in the city for the exciting and 
inspiring event symbolizing what free labor and 
free management can accomplish when both have 
a sincere desire to cooperate. 

The American Federation of Labor will have one 


of the outstanding exhibits at the show. Ultra- 
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modern in design, the A. F. of L.’s exhibit will 
graphically set forth the Federation’s aims and 
This exhibit will be one of the largest. 

Labor’s League for Political Education will also 
be represented at Milwaukee. The League’s exhibit 


functions. 


will place emphasis on the duty of every citizen 
to register and vote. 

The theme of the entire show is “good relations.” 
Its purposes are to advertise labor-management 
harmony, to encourage the utmost cooperation 
between fair labor and fair management and to 
publicize the vital roles which organized, skilled 
labor and unionized, efficient industries play ™ 
the highly successful American economic system. 

The week beginning May 10 has been designated 
as Union Label Week. Labor celebrations will be 
held throughout the nation to dramatize the union 
label message. 

“Don’t sell America short,” says I. M. Ornburn. 
secretary-treasurer of the Union Label Trades 
Department and director of the Union-Industries 
Show. “That is the slogan for Union Label eek. 
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The Construction Outlook 


VERYTHING indicates that 1948 

will be a year of increased activity 
in the construction industry. Joint 
predictions of the Departments of La- 
hor and Commerce are that new con- 
struction in the present year will 
amount to around $15.2 billion. 

In 1947 about $13 billion was spent 
on new construction, of which close to 
$5 billion went into housing. If the 
expected volume is realized, there will 
be about 2,150,000 workers employed 
by construction contractors in the peak 
month of September, This will repre- 
sent an increase of 250,000 over the 
number at work in September, 1947. 

In March of this year construction 
employment had reached 1,660,000, or 
94,000 more than reported in the previ- 
ous month, and an increase of.126,000 
over March, 1947. During the first 
three months of this year, expendi- 
tures for new. construction, public and 
private, were 25.3 per cent above the 
figures for the corresponding period in 
1947. This does not, of course, mean 
an equal increase in physical volume of 
construction, since a considerable part 
of the dollar volume gain is accounted 
for by the increase in construction 
costs. 

Housing will again be the greatest 
single factor in the building program of 
1948 unless, of course, it must be 
shunted aside to make way for defense 
or war construction, or unless high 
prices destroy the market. The need 
for housing has hardly been touched 
as vet. We entered the war with a 
housing deficit, which grew at an 
alarming rate during the war years, 
and is still increasing. It will take 
years to build houses to replace worn- 
out dwellings alone. 

But each year newly established 
families add to the need for homes. 
Last year, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, 1,250,000 new families 
or households were established. While 
the prewar rate of marrages was about 
1.400.000 a year, it was 1,900,000 for 
1947 and is estimated at around 1,700,- 


000 f. r 1948. The birth rate also in- 
frease! considerably in 1947, and it is 
expecte| to remain high during the 
present vear. 

_ All this adds up to a greatly 
Mereas«:| demand for housing. 
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By RICHARD J. GRAY 


President, Building and Construction 


Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


Estimates are that we will need to 
build from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
homes each year for the next ten years, 
but that slightly less than 1,000,000 
private homes will be begun this year— 
which will, however, be an all-time high 
for new privately financed housing 
units put in place. 

The construction industry will ob- 
viously contribute in a very important 
fashion to maximum production and 
employment throughout the entire 
economy. There are certain elements 
in the present situation in the indus- 
try, however, which are definitely 
threatening. 

The first question, in considering 
the prospects of the industry, is 
whether it can meet the demands of 
the expected high volume of produc- 


tion? Will labor and materials be 
available? As far as labor is concerned, 
I can say, with complete confidence, 
that it will be. Sufficient labor was 
available for an even greater volume 
of construction back in 1942, despite 
war conditions. In addition, the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment and its affiliated national and 
international unions have recently taken 
two steps which are designed to increase 
the supply of skilled labor and to main- 
tain a high degree of productivity per 
man. 

First, we have, largely upon the initi- 
ative of the unions, stepped up our 
apprentice-training program. On Feb- 
ruary 29 of this year, according to the 
Apprentice-Training Service of the De- 
partment of Labor, there were close to 





Mr. Gray (left) confers with a Congressman on the housing problem 
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Labor is definitely available to meet the demands of new construction—labor that’s skilled and productive 


3,000 Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
in operation in the building and con- 
struction industry throughout the coun- 
try, with about 115,000 apprentices at 
work under agreements. 


This number is increasing each 
month. Many of the apprentices are 
veterans. In order to make this train- 


ing available to veterans, a number of 
the national and international building 
and construction trades unions have 
removed any age limit for the admis- 
sion of veterans to apprentice training. 
This program is bound to have a de- 
cided effect upon the supply of skilled 
labor in the industry within the next 
few years. At the same time, it will 
assure the maintenance of a high degree 
of skill among building tradesmen. 

We know that, for many reasons, 
productivity per man was lowered dur- 
ing the war years. Labor alone, of 
course, does not determine productivity. 

Many factors—the supply of ma- 
terials, the quality of management, the 
method of contracting, the equipment 
and methods used in the work, as well 
as the efficiency of labor—enter into 
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productivity. What we can do, and are 
doing, is to plan in advance to maintain 
an adequate supply of highly skilled 
labor. 

Secondly, we have, after months of 
negotiations with the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors atid associations of 
subcontractors and specialty contrac- 
tors, entered into an agreement for the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes. 
We anticipate, without any doubts 
whatever, that this agreement will re- 
duce jurisdictional disputes to a mini- 
mum and will almost entirely do away 
with stoppages of work because of such 


disputes. The plan is to go into effect 
May 1. I am sure it will act as an im- 


portant influence in the 
industry. 

Mr. John T. Dunlop, an associate 
economics at Harvard 
University and during the war the pub- 
lic member of the Wage Adjustment 
Board fot the building and construc- 
tion industry, has been selected as the 
impartial chairman of the Joint Board 
to hear disputes and make decisions. 

The question of materials cannot be 


stabilizing 


professor of 
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answered so readily. While the ma- 
terial supply situation has eased con- 
siderably in the past year, some ma- 
terials are still in short supply, espe- 
cially nails, gypsum products, pipe, 
lumber products and plumbing and 
heating products in which steel and 
scrap are important factors. The pres- 
ent rate of production, however, is ex- 
pected to overcome these shortages by 
the end of the year. 

It is neither the supply of labor, then, 
nor of materials, which is the major ob- 
stacle to the construction program. 
High costs constitute the major diff- 
culty and danger. This is especially 
true of the housing portion of the pro- 
gram, but high costs influence non- 
housing projects as well as housing 
projects, and public as well as private 
construction. Material dealers must 
assume a large share of the responsibil- 
ity for the present price situation, al- 
though labor is too often blamed as the 
sole cause of high prices. Material 
prices have increased far. more rapid- 
ly than have wages (between |une, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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the day after the Italian elections 


& MY train pulled out of Milan 


(the votes were still being counted ), 
| called out to one of the workers on 
the station platform: 

“How’s the vote going?” 

With a big smile, he yelled back: 

“The government parties are win- 
ning. Now the Marshali Plan can go 
through. And don’t forget to tell the 
Americans that Italy is still the best 
place for tourists in Europe and now 
it’s safe again.” 

When I returned to my seat, I turned 
to the Italian who was sharing my 
compartment on the trip back to Paris 
and said : 

“Well, it looks like the elections are 
going pretty well.” 

He was quick to answer. 

“And why not?” said he. “The 
Russians export words. The Ameri- 
cans export concrete things to see, feel 
and enjoy. We were on the losing 
side of the war and yet we are not 
doing too badly. I have seen countries 
like England which won the war and 
sometimes I think they’re worse off 
than we are. This is what we owe 
to America:”’ 

Of course, he was an average middle- 
class Italian. Most Italian workers 
would not go that far in describing 
their economic situation. 

The above reactions, however, just 
about sum up the reasons for the Com- 
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Vemocracy 


munist defeat. 


When the Russians and the Comin- 
form said that “the Soviet Union will 
employ all its resources to prevent the 
success of the Marshall Plan,” they 
laid. down a challenge which became 
the basis of the Communist defeat and 
the Christian Democratic victory in 
Italy. 

When the Italians went to the polls, 
they were conscious of voting for 
American aid as the best way to safe- 
guard their liberties. I have yet to 
visit any European country where the 
political issue was more clear-cut for 
the average person. The issue was 
practically reduced to a simple “for” 
or “against” proposition on E.R.P. 
And America ran off with the honors. 


Bidding for votes, the rival parties plastered their posters on walls throughout Rome and other cities 
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By IRVING BROWN 


The international issue 
concentrating itself in the Marshall 
Plan overrode all other considerations. 


There were, of course, other factors 
which must not be ignored. The Rus- 
sian moves in Czechoslovakia, Finland 
and Berlin, plus America’s last-minute 
move on Trieste, reinforced the anti- 
Communist trend which became pro- 
nounced and crystallized in the last six 
weeks prior to the election. In addi- 
tion, the economic situation began to 
improve on the very eve of the elec- 
tion, which was interpreted by most 
Italians’ as a sign of more hopeful 
things to come. People had become 
aware of the fact that 60 per cent of 
their bread was coming from America. 
And to paraphrase my Italian travel- 
ing companion, “things” as against 
“words” ate very convincing. 

This mounting tide of support for 
American aid became so pronounced 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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By WOODRUFF RANDOLPH 


President, International Typographical Union 


HE publicity given the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union in 
the course of its struggle to pre- 
serve the rights of its membership has 
been badly slanted in the interests of 
those who own the newspapers of the 
nation and the commercial printing 
offices. 

The combined opposition of these 
two groups of employers, together with 
the cooperation of N.L.R.B. General 
Counsel Denham, whose office has 
zealously sought to aid the employers 
in destroying the 1.T.U., put the union 
in a position where it is fighting for 
its existence. 





counsel could devise by way of a 
multiplicity of charges and complaints 
issued, the general counsel’s office also 
made use of the vicious injunction 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
a most fantastic manner. The manner 
in which the federal court responded 
to the particular injunction request of 
the N.L.R.B. should be a warning to 
the entire labor movement. 

A few words as to the background 
of the International Typographical 
Union will help to understand the rea- 
sons for the terrific impact of the Taft- 
Hartley Law on our organization. 











Beginning about 1800, local typo- 
graphical societies were formed 
throughout the nation. In 1852 the 
National Typographical Union was 
formed, and in 1869 it changed its 
name to the International Typograph- 
ical Union when Canadian unions were 
admitted. 

Until approximately 1886 union 
print shops were operated only under 
the rules of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, which defined juris- 
diction and provided in considerable 
detail the wages and working condi- 
tions of the union print shops. Union 
men would work only for a union fore- 
would hire 








Not content with using all of the man and union foremen 
pressure and persecution that the Na- only union men. Automatically and 
tional Labor Relations Board’s general ‘from the beginning, there has been 
nothing but the closed shop in the Mak 
printing offices of the nation. Here 
The refusal to handle struck or non- type 
Setting type on union work was essential to the main- 
the linotype tenance of union conditions, and that 1922 
: practice has always been followed. — 
Jurisdiction over the work _per- lectiv 
formed by our members has always and 1 
~ been set by the laws of the Interna- anc 
tional Typographical Union and no by ad 
interference whatsoever, even by the Be: 
American Federation of Labor, has of th 
ever been tolerated. dition 
In the beginning the International by sp 
Typographical Union organized all of emplc 
the printing trades workers. However, destr 
in 1892 the Pressmen formed an inter- privin 
national union of their own. The Book- other, 
binders followed suit in 1895; in 1903 its me 
the Stereotypers and _ Electrotypers or no 
formed an international union ; and in of the 
1906 the Photo-Engravers set up their It i 
own organization. union. 
Each of the five printing trades what - 
unions belongs to the International ever, 
Allied Printing Trades Association, find o 
but each union is fully autonomous in ment | 
every respect and operates in what- The 
ever manner it deems best. with | 
The newspapers of the country over- jurisd 
whelmingly supported the passage ©! the T 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The employing are n 
printers in the commercial field, a want 
represented by Printing Industry © work 
America, offered a brief to the tramers no un 
of the Taft-Hartley Law in suppor Th 
thereof. j the T 
The American Newspaper P iblish- tract 
ers Association, in its official capacity, strucl 
has been lending its influence since budg. 
16 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST | May. 
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Makeup men at work. 
Here they are putting 
type into page forms 


1922 to destroy the essentials of col- 
lective bargaining between the I.T.U. 
and newspaper publishers. The com- 
mercial employers joined in that fight 
by advocating the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Besides attempting to destroy some 
of the long-established working con- 
ditions, the Taft-Hartley Act, either 
by specific provision or by giving the 
employer certain alternatives, would 
destroy the I.T.U. completely by de- 
priving the union, in one way or an- 
other, of its proper jurisdiction, forcing 
its members to work on struck work 
or non-union work and by abolition 
of the closed shop. 

It is strange that in 1948 we, as a 
union, may not be permitted to do 
what we did from 1800 to 1947. How- 
ever, that is the position in which we 
find ourselves as a result of the enact- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The employers could sign a contract 
with us specifying in great detail our 


Jurisdiction, but since the adoption of 


the Taft-Hartley Law our emplovers 
are not desirous of doing so. They 
Want to retain the right to give our 


Work away to any other union or to 
ho union at all, at any time. 

Phe employers have a right, under 
the T:./t Hartley Act, to make a con- 
tract v ith us not requiring us to handle 


‘truck work, but again they refuse to 
budge. The employers want to make 
MAY. 1948 


use of their prerogative to cause us to 
handle the work of competing non- 
union printers and thereby destroy 
our union standards. 

As to hiring non-union men, the 
employers, unless restricted by con- 
tract, would have the right to hire 
alleged printers possessing any degree 
of training, pay them any wage they 
desire to pay them and hide behind 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
to the destruction of union standards 
built up by the teaching of the trade 
as a whole to apprentices. 

The Taft-Hartley Act provides the 
employers in the entire printing in- 
dustry with the perfect weapon with 
which to destroy the International 
Typographical Union. 

Considering all of these dangers, the 
International Typographical Union, at 
its Cleveland convention in August, 
1947, adopted a collective bargaining 
policy which provided that any con- 
tract entered into must be approved 


first by the I.T.U. It also approved a 
policy of refraining from signing con- 
tracts if local unions could: secure satis- 
factory wages, hours and working 
conditions. The Taft-Hartley Act 
compels the signing of contracts only 
when both parties agree and when at 
least one of them makes a demand for 
a written contract setting forth the 
terms on which mutual agreement has 
been reached. 

The 1.T.U. convention, in adopting 
its collective bargaining .policy, took 
the position that since we could not 
get full protection in a contract nego- 
tiated under the Taft-Hartley Act, we 
need not agree to a contract and, not 
having agreed to a contract, we need 
not sign a contract. The convention 
finally took the position that, since it 
would be impossible to get a contract 
which could fully protect the I.T.U., 
the local unions were in the same posi- 
tion they were in before we ever signed 
any contracts at all. That position was 
simply one of offering our services 
under the conditions specified by the 
union through union action. 
3efore the Taft-Hartley Law was 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Cooperation Can Halt Inflation 
— recent weeks a number of devel- 


opments have given new impetus to infla- 
tionary forces. These include the voting by 
Congress of billions of dollars for aid to coun- 
tries whose economies are war-disrupted and 
appropriations for rearmament made necessary 
by the aggressive and hostile policies of Moscow 
—policies which force democratic nations to 
increase their military strength. Domestic 
scarcities which will develop as the result of 
war production and the European rehabilitation 
program, and the fiscal policy of Congress in 
reducing taxes in the face of budgetary increases, 
add fuel to the inflationary fires. 

Already propaganda for governmental con- 
trols has begun, but price control and rationing 
in peacetime are a very different undertaking 
than when such controls are established under 
the sanctions of war necessity. We have had only 
one experience in peacetime in controlling per- 
sonal habits—that of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. If, instead of recommending the more 
difficult method of regulation by law, we should 
undertake to organize voluntary controls, chances 
of success would be accompanied by fewer harm- 
ful results. Voluntary controls would rely upon 
educational methods, enlightened self-interest, 
policing through voluntary agencies, ability to 
influence public and individual opinion. 

Since the problem and objectives are nation- 
wide, voluntary controls must include all types 
of organizations that can promote understand- 
ing and influence action. We would look to. na- 
tional administration for leadership and infor- 
mation. Key persons are the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture and Labor. 
If these Departments would compile and co- 
ordinate information showing economic trends 
indicating inflation or deflation, and submit the 
facts to representatives of groups representing 
cross-sections of the nation, so that there could 
be agreement on action needed, the represent- 
atives in turn could advise their constituents 
and alert them to danger and the need for pre- 
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vention. These groups, in turn, could advise 
their members of the need of intelligent buying, 
with the use of substitutes for scarce articles, 
and urge refusal to pay exorbitant prices. _ 

In industrial relations, management and labor 
should agree upon wage policies contingent upon 
stabilizing and lowering prices; agriculture 
should agree not to take advantage of world 
markets in a way that. would handicap the na- 
tional effort to stabilize prices; the Treasury 
should give priority to educational campaigns 
to sell savings bonds, while Congress should not 
facilitate borrowing from commercial banks. 

Wage-earners know too well that inflationary 
price increases wipe out gains and savings and 
insurance. We ask that representative groups 
be invited to join in such an undertaking. 


Toward Lasting Peace 


NABILITY to reach agreement on a basis 
for world peace has brought Western civili- 
zation to a critical impasse. We are facing lead- 
ers who are seeking world empire and who un- 
derstand only force. They disregard past con- 
tracts, vilify opponents and accuse them of mis- 
deeds of which they themselves are flagrantly 
guilty. When they were losing power by con- 
stitutional methods in Czechoslovakia, they 
seized control by force. So in Germany, when 
they lost in the Berlin election, they resorted to 
indignities and force. 

The United States must strengthen its armed 
divisions. Weakness and indecision on our part 
will not stop aggression and disregard of justice. 

As our plans for economic recovery developed, 
the cooperating European countries, with Amer- 
ican representation, worked on their convention 
for European cooperation. This convention bases 
cooperation on the interrelations which exist 
in restoring prosperity in the sixteen nations 
and the fact that a strong and prosperous Euro- 
pean economy is essential to the objectives of the 
United Nations. They agreed to strengthen 
their economic links and to that end to reduce 
tariffs and other barriers to a sound and balanced 
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multilateral trading system,. and to take steps 
against monetary inflation. 

The convention authorizes the following ma- 
chinery: a policy-making Council composed of 
all members, assisted by a secretary-general, his 
staff and his deputies, and an Executive Com- 
mittee composed of seven members designated 
by the Council. The Council may provide tech- 
nical committees and other agents. 

This economic cooperation may provide the 
beginnings of a Federation of Europe. 

The only way these European countries can 
count upon freedom from wars plotted by one 
nation against another is political federation and 
integration of economic life in a continental 
economy. We fervently hope recovery will ad- 
vance these purposes, for we want our sacrifices 
to count for lasting peace. 

There are many obstacles to federation, but 
common danger points to unity as the only way 
to preserve the nationalities of Europe. Federa- 
tion does not hinder but preserves local self- 
government as our experience in this country 
demonstrates. 

As we enter upon this momentous undertak- 
ing, fraught with many perils, we need to dedi- 
cate ourselves to the principles of democracy—- 
fully aware that freedom of religion and speech 
and all civil rights depend upon the outcome of 
the course we have chosen. 

The decision is a momentous one, and we must 
be prepared for the self-discipline and sacrifices 
that will be involved. 


Stalinists Menace the Americas 


ECAUSE the American Federation of 

Labor knows how important it is to freedom 

in any country that free trade unions should be 

enabled to function, we have concentrated a 

large part of our efforts on the rehabilitation of 

free unions in Europe and their expansion in 
Latin American countries. 

We have given funds and liaison workers to 
Europe to help rebuild the wreckage caused by 
dictators who destroyed the free trade unions in 
order to build up the power of their central state. 
We have sent liaison trade unionists to work with 
Spanish-speaking trade unionists of Latin 
America. 

Free trade unions are a bulwark against com- 
munism and Communist agents. Free unions en- 
able workers to get good pay and working con- 
ditions and to have steady jobs so that they can 
save to buy their own homes. Home owners do 
hot easily follow revolutionary leaders. 
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The Latin American trade union organization 
formed after the First World War was weak- 
ened by the world depression and finished by 
the Communist campaign launched by the 
Soviet agent, Oumansky, when ambassador to 
Mexico, and carried on by his legatee—a Mexi- 
can opportunist who built up power as the or- 
ganizer of the C.T.A.L. He undertook to teach 
the Latin American worker Communist prin- 
ciples and to lead them as the party line directed. 
Native leaders trained in the Moscow school for 
insufrection were appointed in key countries. 

It has been difficult for many to realize that 
the objective of the Communists is insurrection 
to establish a government to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Moscow Politburo. The Inter- 
American conference at Bogota demonstrated 
this fact in blood and destruction. 

As has happened in European countries, these 
native fifth columnists were reinforced by Soviet 
agents from Moscow. The insurrectionists, led 
by men trained in Moscow to betray their own 
countries, seized key communication facilities 
and proceeded with the destruction with well- 
ordered precision. 

This was an important conference to imple- 
ment the economic and social principles agreed 
upon at Chapultepec. Because its decisions 
would affect the lives of workers, the American 
Federation of Labor urged our government to 
take the lead in establishing the democratic prac- 
tice of workers having representation in deter- 
mining issues that concern them. Unfortunately, 
we did not succeed, but we shall continue to urge 
acceptance of this principle. 

No other single policy will do more to 
strengthen democratic institutions in the Western 
Hemisphere than the assurance of the right of 
workers to representation in making decisions on 
labor matters. The new Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Workers will aid and strengthen free 
trade unions, so that they can serve as the bar- 
gaining agency to promote the welfare of wage- 
earners. Acceptance of this constructive service 
from unions can be facilitated by governmental 
appointment of representatives of free trade 
unions, industry and agriculture to participate in 
the economic and social conferences authorized 
by the Chapultepec Agreement. 

The establishment of the practice of demo- 
cratic participation would be a bulwark against 
the inrcads of communism. Alone, government 
agents are impotent in this situation. They need 
the wholehearted cooperation of voluntary spe- 
cialized agencies. 
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MR. BASSETT 


HE history of free trade unionism 

in Los Angeles reads like a page 
out of “Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” If a city 
exists today that personifies the deter- 
mination and ability of the American 
Federation of Labor to overcome every 
conceivable obstacle presented by all- 
out, organized anti-labor resistance, 
that must be Southern California’s 
City of Angels. 

The Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council was born in 1885, amid an 
atmosphere of sweatshop conditions 
and starvation wages—a policy estab- 
lished and maintained by employers 
who were determined to build a “cita- 
del of the open shop” in an effort to 
attract industry. 

Headed by Harrison Gray Otis, 
publisher of The Los Angeles Times, 
the “open shop” policy was publicly 
announced in October of 1888 through 
a series of advertisements in Eastern 
and Middle Western newspapers. 
These advertisements were printed 
with the idea of luring capital. 

The sponsors of the open-shop pro- 
gram and philosophy in Los Angeles 
inaugurated an anti-labor drive that 
attracted worldwide attention. They 
used blacklists, imported strikebreak- 
ers, yellow-dog contracts and labor 
spies. They instigated illegal attacks 
on peaceful strikers and interfered fla- 
grantly with the American right of free 
speech. 

From that time to this, virtually 
every session of the California Legisla- 
ture has been flooded. with bills to 
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Workers in Los Angeles act when labor anywhere is kicked around. 
Here L. A. unionists load food for striking DiGiorgio farm hands 


shackle and limit the rights and activ- 


ities of free trade unionism. Time and 
again, proposals designed to legislate 
effective unions out of existence have 
appeared upon. the state ballot. 

The American Federation of Labor 
unions in Los Angeles have been com- 
pelled over the past sixty years to fight 
against such restrictive proposals as are 
now found in the one-year-old Taft- 
Hartley Act. “One by one, and some- 
times in multiple numbers, restrictive 
measures of the most vicious character 
have been tossed at our unions. The 
Los Angeles Central Labor Council 
has been faced with the triple problem 
of organizing on the union front, 
facing resistance through court actions, 
and combating legislative attempts to 
prohibit normal union activities. 

It has been truthfully said that the 
American Federation of Labor in Los 


Angeles has lost a majority of the 
battles but eventually has won every 
war. Despite the well-organized and 
liberally financed forces of opposition, 
progressive American trade unionism 
has managed to grow and prosper if 
Los Angeles. 

From 1906 to 1910 our city was torn 
by strife. Unions were baited into 
strikes. Ordnances prohibiting picket- 
ing were adopted. The Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association established 
special “employment offices” for each 
industry, to recruit strikebreakers and 
non-union workers. Pickets were a 
saulted and beaten. Hired thugs were 
imported to assault striking workefs. 

Despite this anti-labor campaign, 
trade unionism flourished. Disgusted 
with the shameful attitude of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association, 
wage-earners flocked into the unions 
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and public sentiment swung in favor of 
labor despite the employer-favoring 
newspapers. 

By 1912, Los Angeles, for the first 
time, was a pro-union city. Then came 
the Times blast, virtually on the eve of 
an election in which a Socialist candi- 
date for mayor was unquestionably the 
most popular aspirant. His election 
appeared certain. But the dynamiting 
of the Times plant changed the temper 
of the people. The public mind was 
inflamed by newspaper articles charg- 
ing that the unions were the perpetra- 
tors of the blast which resulted in death 
to many persons. Anti-labor sentiment 
was fanned to a white heat. 

Trade unionists were forced to, go 
underground. The identity of mem- 
bers was kept secret. Meeting .notices 
were whispered from ear to ear. The 
employers’ drive to crush labor was 
renewed with even more vigor than 


before. 
Unions Forced to Meet Secretly 


Strikes and lockouts ensued, and the 
unions were all but wiped out. The 
blacklist was in full vogue, making it 
necessary for union members to keep 
their affiliation secret. Union meetings 
had to be held in secret. Where the 
time and place of meetings ‘became 
known, the members were often 
attacked by imported thugs. 

The printing industry offers a glar- 
ing example of what happened to 
unions in Los Angeles during those try- 
ing days. The printing trades unions, 
with the exception of those comprising 
newspaper employes, dropped from 95 
per cent organized to less than 15 per 
cent organized. 
| During the 1920s the craft unions 
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made a slow and limited comeback. 
Then came the depression. Union wage 
scales fell to as low as 35 and 40 cents 
an hour. And hourly workers were 
paid only for the hours they actually 
worked, regardless of how long they 
were required to stand by. There was 
no such thing as premium pay for 
overtime. Some wage-earners worked 
only two hours a day, others worked 
ten. 

Trade union organization was re- 
newed during the NRA days of 1933. 
From that time on it increased rap- 
idly. There were various temporary 
setbacks, but not since the NRA era 
have the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers Association and other anti-labor 
groups been able to check the growth 
of virile trade unionism in Los Angeles. 
Not that they haven't tried. 
Even today they are still 
flooding the courts and the 
Legislature with measures 
designed to cripple or abolish 
democratic unions. They 
have gone so far as to make 
efforts to have the state courts 
interpret-the Taft-Hartley 
Law as covering matters 
which are entirely within 
state jurisdiction. 

After the passage of the 
Wagner Act, the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion resorted to goon tactics, 
assaulting and beating union 
representatives. Blacklists 
were maintained by the M. 
and M. until the LaFollette 
Committee hearings and re- 
port which resulted in the fil- 
ing of an NLRB case against 


the M. and M. The LaFol- 


lette Committee did not mince words 
in its indictment of the vicious activi- 
ties of the M. and M. It was denounced 
as an organization of employers banded 


together to defy the laws of the 
United States. 
The Los Angeles Central Labor 


Council and its affiliated A. F. of L. 
groups launched an organizing offensive 
in 1938. The Council was reorganized 
in 1943 and new officers elected. Drives 
to bring the unorganized into the trade 
union movement were pushed in all in- 
dustries. The Central Labor Counicil 
became a recognized part of community 
life. Today its officers and the officers 
and representatives of affiliated unions 
are taking part in all civic and church 
affairs, both locally and statewide. 
We do not believe it would be boast- 
































Veterans’ welfare continues to be 
of vital concern to Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council. In photo 
above, representatives of Council 
bring cheer to hospitalized vets. 
Below, a Navy man about to change 
to civilian status gets job counsel 


ing to say that the A. F. of L. move- 
ment of Los Angeles has finally arrived. 
The Los Angeles Council today is one 
of the largest central labor unions in 
the A. F. of L., with more than 250 
affiliated unions and an aggregate 
membership in excess of 300,000. Wage 
scales in Los Angeles, once the lowest 
in the country, are now on a par with 
those in metropolitan centers in the 
East. The printing, building and many 
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other industries in Los Angelés are now 
virtually 100 per cent organized. 

Current wage scales have revealed 
the mythical nature of the M. and M.’s 
claims that the West Coast could 
attract heavy industries only with cheap 
labor. Los Angeles is today the fastest 
growing city in the country. Its big- 
gest industries include shipbuilding, 
aircraft manufacture, motion pictures, 
automobile assembly and steel manu- 
facture. 

Despite the activities of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association, 
which has been ordered by the United 
States Supreme Court to cease its mon- 
strous anti-union activities, the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council today 
is consulted in all civic matters. Can- 
didates for public office openly vie with 
one another for labor’s endorsement. 
The Central Labor Council frequently 
teams up with industry to insure the 
success of Red Cross, Community 
Chest and other worthy campaigns. 

The American Federation of Labor 
movement of Los Angeles set the pace 
for the war bond and savings bond 
campaigns. A security thrift program, 
inaugurated by the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council, was adopted na- 
tionally by the A. F. of L. and by 
dozens of state federations. The Coun- 
cil was complimented by Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder and appropriate 
awards were made to the Council’s 
officers in recognition of the work done 
by the Los Angeles A. F. of L. unions. 

The Council took a leading part in 
the rehabilitation of returning war vet- 
erans. Long before the war ended, the 


Council established an office to assist 
the returning servicemen. 


More cases 


were handled by this veterans’ service 
center established by organized labor 
than by any other veterans’ office in the 
city. Later labor was invited to move 
its quarters into the Los Angeles 
Veterans’ Center. 

Only recently the “one millionth vet- 
eran contact” to apply at the Central 
Labor Council’s A. F. of L. veterans’ 
center walked away with a job and a 
future. Thousands of veterans have 
been placed in apprenticeship, thou- 
sands of others have been assisted in 
finding suitable employment and hun- 
dreds of others have been aided in 
securing the proper training to ease 
their return to civilian life. 

The Los Angeles A. F. of L. move- 
ment operates The Los Angeles Citi- 
zen, a weekly labor newspaper having 
one of the largest circulations of any 
similar newspaper in the country. 
Among its subscribers are virtually all 
city officials, as well as hundreds of 
businessmen and leaders of industry. 

The Council is active in the broad 
field of public relations, which is now 
being increasingly recognized in labor’s 
ranks as of vital importance to the sur- 
vival and progress of organized labor 
as a whole. Currently the Los Angeles 
A. F. of L. movement has two radio 
programs on the air. One, “The Voice 
of Labor,” is broadcast ,three nights 
weekly. It has been on the air for 
nearly two years. The other program, 
broadcast over a 50,000-watt NBC out- 
let, features the perennially popular 
Guy Lombardo and his orchestra. 
Only institutional commercials are 
carried on the latter program, which is 
believed to have the largest listening 
audience of any local radio offering ever 

sponsored by a labor group. 











Only recently the A. F. 
of L. movement of Los 
Angeles has extended its in- 
terest in public relations to 
the motion picture field. The 
DiGiorgio strike has been 
put on celluloid in a most 
effective sound film. Re- 
quests for prints of this mo- 
tion picture are pouring in. 

The success of the Di- 
Giorgio strike production 
has brought a demand for 
the filming of other aspects 
of labor’s great struggles to 
establish the right to have 
free unions and to practice 
free trade unionism. 

When despicable efforts 
were made to brand the 


Aware of the importance 
of winning public favor, 
Los Angeles A. F. of L. 
sponsors radio programs. 
One has Guy Lombardo 
(left) and his orchestra 
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1,500 decent Americans who are strik- 
ing at the DiGiorgio Ranch as Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers, 
the Los Angeles Central Labor Coun- 
cil injected itself into the fight and in- 
sisted that these good citizens, who are 
striving only for a few of the better 
things in life, be given a clean bill of 
health by Legislative Committees. 

When it appeared that the strike of 
the DiGiorgio farm hands might fail 
for lack of financial support, the Cen- 
tral Labor Council again went to the 
rescue. It voted $500 and another 
$500 was donated from the pockets of 
Council delegates. Inspired by the talk 
of freedom food trains for European 
countries, the Los Angeles Council, in 
cooperation with the California State 
Federation of Labor and other South- 
ern California councils, organized a 
food caravan for the DiGiorgio strikers, 
More than eight truckloads of food, 
valued at $17,500, were taken to the 
scene of the farm workers’ strike by 
hundreds of Los Angeles A. F. of L. 
members. They also carried $6000 in 
cash, and a few weeks later sent out an 
additional $4000 in cash. 

The idea caught on quickly. The 
A. F. of L. movement of San Francisco 
organized a second food caravan that 
collected tons of foodstuffs in Northern 
California and delivered this food, as 
well as thousands of dollars in cash, to 
the 1,500 strikers. 

The trade unionists of California had 
hardly won their fight to have the 
state’s “hot cargo” law removed when 
the Republican-controlled Congress 
blanketed all labor with the Taft- 
Hartley. Slave Act. In Los Angeles 
the Central Labor Council and its affil- 
iated local unions are now engaged in 
fighting court injunctions and M. and 
M. efforts to force city, county and 
state governing bodies to enact meas- 
ures that would cripple and ultimately 
eliminate trade unionism. The fight 
today is quite a little different, however, 
from the fights of yesteryear. The Los 
Angeles A. F. of L. has now graduated 
into long pants. It is not the puny 
youngster it was back in the 1920s 
when it was easy for the M. and M. 
and its monopolistic friends to shove 
the unions around. 

Organizing drives are being carried 
forward in spite of Taft-Hartley re 
strictions. Virtually every election 
forced by employers has resulted in an 
overwhelming vote in favor of the A. 
F. of L.. and in favor of the union shop. 

Los Angeles unions expect another 
long, hard fight. But they are su 
premely confident that never again will 
Los Angeles be known as the “\\ hite 
City,”’ where starvation wages were 
paid, long hours were demanded - 
overtime pay was only a_ fantastic 
dream that never came to realization. 
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(1.7. Gets Down to Business 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


Secretary of International Relations, 
Inter-American Confederation of Workers 


HE forthcoming Executive: Com- 


mittee meeting of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers 


(C.L.T.), scheduled to open in San 
Francisco on June 12, will be, so to 
speak, the “baptism of fire” of the new 
inter-American labor body created in 
Lima, Peru, last January. 

In addition to a review of the organ- 
izational activities during the four- 
month period following the Lima meet- 
ing, the fifteen members of the Exec- 
utive Committee will have to evolve 
a program of action which will actually 
determine to what extent the organ- 
ization will be able to interpret the 
aspirations of the laboring masses of the 
Western Hemisphere and offer them 
the type of constructive leadership they 
so eagerly expect. U.S. members of 
this committee are, in addition to this 
writer, Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany of the American Federation of 
Labor and Bert Jewell of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 

Following the Lima conference, the 
activities of the Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Workers have been mainly 
devoted to the setting up of its various 
offices and the creation of the necessary 
apparatus for its proper functioning. 
The decree of the Peruvian govern- 
ment, forbidding operation of the 
C.LT. from its territory, necessitated 
consultation among the Executive 
Committee members for the transfer 
of the headquarters elsewhere. Santi- 
ago, Chile, was unanimously selected. 

There we now have a spacious office, 
on the top floor of a building located 
at Santo Domingo 1837. The official 
mauguration of the headquarters took 
place on March 27 with a ceremony 
which was attended by representatives 
ot Chilean and Peruvian labor organi- 
zations and by representatives of the 
Chilean government itself. 

Previously, President Gonzales Vi- 
dela had assured C.I.T. President Ber- 
nardo Ihafiez that the government of 
Chile would extend to the inter-Ameri- 
can lab r organization all the necessary 
facilities for its functioning in Chilean 


territory as long as the organization 
Would refrain from mixing in the in- 
ternal aifairs of Chile and would con- 
form to the policies and principles of 
i$ constitution. 
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Working at the C.I.T.’s 
Santiago headquarters now, 
in addition to President 
Bernardo Ibafiez, are-Secre- 
taries Isidoro Godoy Bravo 
and Arturo Jauregui. The 
latter has moved his resi- 
dence from Peru in order to 
dedicate his full-time activ- 
ity to the organization as 
its administrative secretary. 
Eusebio Mujal, secretary of 
organization, has set up an 
office at Manrique 407, 
Havana, Cuba. The sec- 
retariat of foreign relations 
is located at Room 306 of 
the American Federation of 
Labor Fiuilding in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Plans are 
well advanced for the setting 
up of regional offices of the 
C.i.T. in Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina and Bolivia. 

in March there was pub- 
lished the first issue of the /nformativo 
Obrero Interamericano, official publica- 
tion in the Spanish language of the 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers. Two thousand copies were 
distributed by air mail throughout 
Latin America. Starting this month, 
an English-language monthly bulletin, 
The Inter-American Labor News, will 
be issued from Washington by this 
writer, mostly for distribution in the 
United States and Canada among labor 
leaders and other interested persons. 


Several thousand copies of the official 
report of the Lima conference are cur- 
rently being distributed by the C.I.T. 

A number of resolutions calling for 
some sort of action were referred by 
the Lima conference to the coming 
San Francisco meeting of the C.I.T. 
Executive Committee. One of them 
deals with the question of colonies and 
dependent territories in the Western 
Hemisphere. This resolution, as intro- 
duced at Lima by the delegations of 
Dutch Guiana and Costa Rica, calls 
upon the C.I.T.’s president and secre- 
tary of foreign relations to draft a state- 
ment, subject to approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, setting forth the point 
of view of organized labor in reference 
to the right of peoples subject to foreign 





Mr. Romualdi, a fighting liberal, is also the 


A. F. of L.’s Latin American representative 


rule to achieve their own self-govern- 
ment and complete independence. 

The issue of colonialism in the 
Western Hemisphere, which has re- 
mained latent in recent years mainly 
because it was overshadowed by the 
events of the war, has flared up again 
with claims of Chile on parts of Ant- 
arctica, of Argentina on the Falkland 
Islands and of Guatemala on British- 
held Belize and with the Venezuelan 
contention that the three Guianas 
should be allowed to determine by 
plebiscite whether they wish to form 
a single independent republic. 

The workers of Latin America feel 
very keenly about all this. There is 
no doubt in my mind that they would 
feel very disappointed if the C.I.T. 
should fail to take a firm stand in sup- 
port of their expectations. 

Another set of important items on 
the agenda of the C.I.T. Executive 
Committee meeting in San Francisco 
deals with international relations. Time 
has now come to ask the United Na- 
tions, the Pan-American Union and 
the International Labor Organization 
to establish with the Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers the same re- 
lationship they have now, or they are 
authorized to establish, with recognized 
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labor organizations of international 
standing. This action is particularly 
urgent in respect to-the I.L.O., where 
certain elements are trying to grant 
special privileges to the crumbling 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

It is also being felt that steps need 
to be taken to extend the influence of 
the C.1.T. in those few countries, 
mainly in Central America, where there 
is little or no organized labor move- 
ment to speak of. There the workers 
must be-helped to set up trade unions 
that will be able to defend their inter- 
ests. Their right to do so must be 
protected by exposing and_ combating 
those fortes; Whetitér privaté or gov- 


IN DEFENSE 


ROM 1940 to 1946 half of the 
entire population of our country’s 
cities and towns moved from one com- 
munity to another. This fact alone 
dramatically illustrates how far-reach- 
ing. has been the upheaval wrought 
upon American life by World War II. 
But the wholesale migrations, from 
farms to cities and from one town to 
another—migrations brought on by de- 
pressions and wars—are only one of 
the many forces which in recent years 
have threatened the security of our 
nation’s most vital and most cherished 
institution, the family. Some of these 
forces have been at work in times of 
prosperity as well as distress and in 
times of peace as well as war. 

In the past fifty vears, the ever- 
quickening march of time has revolu- 
tionized our way of living and pro- 
foundly changed the character of the 
family itself. The family of today is 
smaller than the family of half a cen 
tury ago. Its members splinter off far 
more readily than was once the case. 

The home is no longer the center of 
the economic, social and recreational 
life of those in the family group. Many 
of the activities once centered in the 
home have been transferred outside the 
family household. 

The automobile and the bus have 
quickened the movement of people 
within the community. Shorter hours 
have brought more leisure. New tech- 
nology has changed the character of 
much of the work. These, together 
with many other changes, have helped 
to shift many activities from the home 
to the factory, the office, the store; to 
the club, the church, the trade union; 
to the movies, organized sports, recrea- 
tion centers. 

Increasing complexity of 
civilization, while bringing many bene- 


modern 
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ernmental, that may attempt to inter- 
fere. 

Some governments are putting on a 
farce that needs to be exposed. While 
solemnly subscribing to international 


conventions which guarantee the work- * 


ers’ right to have free and unfettered 
organizations of their own choosing, 
the governments referred to then pro- 
ceed to deny these rights under a num- 
ber of pretexts. 

Particularly serious is the situation 
in a few countries where the labor 
movement, led by democratic-minded 
people and thoroughly anti-totalitarian 
in its policies and outlook, is being. per- 


sécuted Or in many. ways handicapped 


OF THE AMER 


By MARGARET CARSON 


fits, also brought with it grave economic 
hazards. In a highly competitive so- 
ciety individuals find it increasingly 
difficult to make their economic future 
secure. Under the stress of change, 
the needs of children, the needs of the 
aged have become more challenging 
and more urgent. Women have be- 
come full partners of men in many 
industries, trades and professions. The 
census reports show that in 1946 there 
were 1,240,000 working mothers with 
children under six, many of them the 
sole breadwinners in the family. 
Deeply aware of the disintegrating 
effect upon the family, the most basic 
and most vital unit in our society, of 
all these forces, and conscious of the 
need for action to overcome them con- 
structively, the American Federation of 
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by governments which are totalitarian 
in character or have made alliances 
for political reasons with Communist 
or other totalitarian groups. To com- 
bat these threats the C.1.T. will have 
to rely more on the lasting effects of 
a sound educational campaign thin on 
the temporary contingent measures of 
international solidarity and protest. 
How to devise ways and means to 
perform successfully all these tasks will 
be an exciting challenge to the leader- 
ship of the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Workers’ meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. As I said at the beginning, the 
June 12 meeting will be a true “bap- 
tism of fire’’ of the new organization. 


CAN FAMILY 


Labor became one of the initiators and 
a leading sponsor of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life, which meets 
in Washington this month. Sponsored 


by 125 national organizations and 
representing more than — 40,000,000 


Americans, the conference was given 
official as well as personal auspices by 
President Truman. 

The conference is the first of its 
kind. It is a purely voluntary effort, 
backed by voluntary organizations and 
financed with voluntary contributions. 
Its theme is: “How to strengthen the 
American family and make it more 
secure?” Its purpose is to take a full 
inventory of the American family, its 
needs, its weaknesses, its strength. 

In the light of the best available 
facts, the conference will formulate a 
set of basic goals—simple and _prac- 
tical goals—which unions, churches, 
voluntary agencies of all kinds and the 
families themselves can help achieve. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor 1s 
serving on the Board of Trustees ol 
the conference. The chairman is Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association, with Boris Shishkin, 
A. F. of L. economist, as vice-chair- 
man. Among the leading speakers at 
the conference are to be President 
Truman and A. F. of L. Council 
Member George M. Harrison. An ol- 
ficial delegation to the conference trom 
the American Federation of Labor has 
been designated by President Green. 

Planned as a working conference 
and preceded by intensive work of 
many specialized committees, the Fan 
ily Life Conference will be a striking 
illustration of the ability of free people 
in a democracy to meet the challenge 
of the times through their own mutta 
tive and resources. 
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Local 641, State, County 
and Municipal Employes, 
Alexandria, Minn., has 
secured a $20 monthly cost- 
of-living increase for muni- 
cipal power plant employes. 


)Local 696, Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, has concluded an 
agreement with contractors 
at Topeka, Kans., which 
provides a 12-cent hourly 
wage hike. 


bLocal 195, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, has won a 17%- 
cent hourly increase in a 
contract with Philadelphia 
restaurant supply houses. 


bA weekly increase of $6 
has been won at Portland, 
Ore, by the Registered 
Pharmacists Division of the 
Retail Clerks. 








Bill Green gets a warm reception at Chicago convention of Operating Engineers 


bLocals 182 and 500, Pulp, 

Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
have concluded an agreement with the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Corrugated Paper 
Company which provides a 12-cent 
hourly pay increase. 


bLocal 59, United Brotherhood of 
Larpenters and Joiners, has concluded 
magreement with Lancaster, Pa., con- 
tractors calling for a 15-cent hourly 
nerease. 


Federal Labor Union 22643 has con- 
luded an agreement with the Ameri- 
an Zinc Company, Greencastle, Ind., 
vhich provides for increases of 7 and 8 
ents an hour. 


Local 104, Stereotypers Union. has 
received a wage hike of $12.50 weekly 
ma contract with The Fresno Bee, 
fresno, Calif, 


Local International Typographi- 
fal Union, has negotiated a wage in- 
rease of 271% cents an hour in Detroit 


ommerci:! shops. 

rLocal ] Office Employes, has con- 
cluded aii agreement with the Radio 
Ste I TW i 

tation kK VX in Hollvwood calling for 
in $& y ] . 


<ly increase. 
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>Eight thousand A. F. of L. painters, 
members of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers, have 
gained a 15-cent hourly increase under 
a contract with the contractors in the 
San Francisco area. 


bLocal 146, Laundry Workers, has 
negotiated a contract with employers 
which provides, in addition to other 
benefits, a pay increase of 10 cents an 
hour. 


bLocal 842, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has concluded an agreement with the 
Logansport Foundry, Logansport, Ind., 
calling for a wage increase of 15 cents 
an hour. 


bLocal 364, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has won a wage boost of 10 cents an 
hour in a contract with the Milwaukee 
Scrap Iron Dealers Association. 


>An NLRB election has been won in 
Denver by Division 1001, Street and 
Electric Railway Employes, by a vote 
of 891 to 19. 


bLocal 2, Photo-Engravers, has con- 
cluded a newspaper agreement in Bal- 
timore which provides an $8 weekly 
wage increase. 


bIn twelve NLRB elections involving 
eight locals of the Upholsterers Union 
and covering nineteen shops, 1,562 
votes were cast for the union shop and 
only 40 against. These polls are re 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act, 


>A $25 monthly wage boost has been 
won by Local 39, Operating Engineers, 
at the Valley Ice Company and the 
Consumers’ Ice Company, Fresno, 


Calif. 


>Wage increases of 10 to 20 cents 
hourly have been won by Local 241, 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
in a contract with the Great Lakes Car 
bon Corporation, Easton, Pa. 


bA pay increase of $4 weekly has been 
won by the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
at the Brager and Weiner Company, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


bAn increase of $4 a week has been 
won by Local 421, Meat Cutters, in a 
pact with the A & P Company in Los 
Angeles. 


>Pay boosts of $6 to $8 a week have 
been won by Local 495, Teamsters, in 
a contract with the blueprint industry 
of Los Angeles County. 
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>A wage increase of 20 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 61, Upholsterers 
Internationa! Union, in a contract with 
retail upholstering shops in Minneap- 
olis. 


>Crane operators employed in the lime- 
stone belt of Indiana have gained a 
17'%4-cent wage increase in an agree- 
ment with the Indiana Limestone 
Institute. 


bLocal 525, Laborers, has obtained a 
15-cent hourly pay hike in Des Moines 
County and parts of Henry, Louisa and 
Lee Counties, all Lowa. 


PLocal 364, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has won a 25-cent hourly 
increase at South Bend and Misha- 
waka, Ind. 


bLocal 495, Paper Makers, has received 
a 12 per cent increase in negotiations 
with the Toronto Paper Company, 
Toronto, Ohio. 


>In addition to other gains, A. F. of L. 
metal trades in Oakland, Calif., have 
obtained wage increases of 16 to 25 
cents an hour. 


bA pay increase of $4 weekly has been 
won by the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
at the Brager and Weiner Company, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


>Wage increases of 12 to 22 cents an 
hour have been won by Local 112, 
Chemical Workers, at the American 
Cyanamid Company, Azusa, Calif. 


>Wage increase of 15 to 30 cents an 
hour have been won by Local 49, Book- 
binders, in an agreement with the 
Franklin Association of Milwaukee. 
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>Voting at thirty-four plants in nine- 
teen West Coast cities, the Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill. Workers cast 
12,720 ballots in favor of the union 
shop, while only 556 ballots were 
recorded in opposition. 


>Wage increases ranging up to $5 
weekly have been gained by Local 902, 
Brotherhood of Painters, in an accord 
with the Master Painters’ Association 
of El Paso, Tex. 


bLocal 216 of the Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers has obtained a 15- 
cent increase from the Carolina Giant 
Portland Cement Company, located at 
Harleyville, S. C. 


Local 303, Meat Cutters has negoti- 
ated a contract at Joplin, Mo., provid- 
ing wage increase of $7.80 to $12 per 
week. 


>Local 9, Office Employes, has secured 
a $5 weekly pay. hike in a new agree- 
ment with Dairy Distributors, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 


>Weekly wage increases of $10 to $11 
have been won by Local 71, Photo- 
Engravers, in an agreement with 
newspapers in Birmingham, Ala. 


bLocal 71, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, Kenosha, Wis., has 
received a $20 monthly cost-of-living 
increase. 


bLocal 1928, Upholsterers, has obtained 
a 10-cent hourly increase at the Azalea 
Manufacturing Company, Asheville, 
N. C. 

103 of Structural Iron 


>Local the 


Workers recently negotiated a 15-cent 
hourly increase in wages. 





Cincinnati girls, A. F. of L. members, picketing quietly at a struck warehouse 


bLocal 201, Tobacco Workers, h:is won 
a hike of 9 cents an hour in a contract 
with the P. Lorillard Tobacco Com. 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 


>Wage increases of 5 to 10 cents an 
hour have been won by the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers in ten St. Louis 
concerns. 


bLocal 22, Photo-Engravers, has se- 
cured a $10 weekly increase in a pact 
with commercial shop employers in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Local 2091, Carpenters, has won a 
10-cent hourly wage hike at _ the 
Schultze Lumber Company, Evansville, 


Ind. 


World Issues 


(Continued from Page 11) 
interrelationships make prosperity in 
one country dependent on prosperity in 
the others, so that cooperation is nec- 
essary to restore and maintain a satis- 
factory economic order. They pledged 
themselves to make full and collective 
use of national resources, to reduce 
barriers to European trade, to work 
toward stable currency, to develop a 
system of balancing: debits and credits, 
and to establish institutions necessary 
for European economic cooperation. 

There is here the embryo which a 
federation of Europe may develop. This 
development can be strengthened by 
extending the Benelux (Belgium, Hol- 
land and Luxembourg) customs union 
and the agreement for joint military 
action against aggression. Most potent 
of all would be wise administration of 
aid to develop Continental transporta- 
tion systems, Continental control of 
inland transportation, Con- 
tinental planning for fuel 
and a Continental power 
system, with regional plan- 
ning for economic develop- 
ment. 

The pivotal decision upon 
which much depends is 
whether funds shall be allo- 
cated by Washington wholly 
to separate nations of 
whether at least a consider- 
able volume, if not all, shall 
be allocated by the European 
Council, with the approval 
of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration ™ 
Washington. 

Upon the success of this 
undertaking rests the future 
of world peace and the 
United Nations. The stakes 
are so high that we must 
succeed. 
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fo PAGAN AMERICAN 
LABOR COUNCILS, 


170° 
MARCANTONIO- 


WHEN WiLL YOU 
SPEAK FOR 
AMERICA! 


American workers of Italian descent played an active part in all-out 





effort to keep Italy from falling into Joseph Stalin’s totalitarian net 


Democracy Wins a Battle 


(Continued from Page 15) 


that the Communists had to begin to 
take the edge off their anti-Marshall 
Plan position by insisting, in the latter 
stages of the campaign, that no matter 
what government was elected, Ameri- 
can aid would continue. At the same 
time, the Communist Party was pic- 
turing Uncle Sam as a man with bread 
in one hahd for all those who sub- 
mitted to his political dictates and an 
atom bomb in the other for all those 
who refused. 

This dual and contradictory line did 
not help to check the trend away from 
the so-called Popular Front of the 
Communist Party and the pro-Red 
Nenni.Socialist Party. It was a little 
too difficult, even for acrobatic Stalin- 
ites, to be simultaneously both for and 
against American economic aid. 

A clear majority of seats in both 
houses now exists for the Christian 
Democratic Party. Out of 574 seats, 
the Christian Democrats will have 307 
im the Chamber based upon 48.7 per 
cent of the popular vote. The extreme 
Right \Ving and Center parties are 
Practically eliminated with the excep- 
— of the democratic Saragat-Lom- 
vardo Socialist Party, which garnered 
close to 2,000,000 votes, good for about 


32 seats in the lower house. 
oe ould not regard Premier 
€ Gasperi’s Christian Democratic 
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Party as completely united on funda- 
mental issues, however. It is quite 
evident that many reactionary and con- 
servative elements decided to build up 
a big vote for the Christian Democrats 
as a result of fear of the Communist 
menace. This will mean an internal 
struggle within this party, especially 
on the much needed and long overdue 
domestic reforms. 

The need for close united action be- 
tween the more progressive elements 
of the Christian Democratic and the 
Saragat parties will become more and 
more urgent as future events unfold. 
This can become the only guarantee 
that future American economic aid will 
contribute not only to the alleviation 
of Italy’s general economic situation 
but can also be utilized to bring about 
a little more social justice for Italy’s 
poor laboring masses in the factories 
and on the farms. The need for land 
reform in Italy has been one of the 
most effective propaganda issues for 
past Communist successes. 

The Communist. Party, in alliance 
with the Nenni Socialist Party, under 
the banfer of a “popular front” using 
the symbol of Garibaldi, still remains 
the second largest political force with 
about 32 pér cent of the vote. The 
Communist Party alone represents 
about 24 per cent of the total number 


of votes cast. This represents an ad- 
vance over the 1946 elections. 

Of the 182 seats which the Com- 
munist-Socialist front represents, it is 
estimated that the Nenni forces will 
have no more than 50. 


The Communist Party continues as 
a considerable minority force. Its main 
strength lies now in the South, since it 
lost quite a bit in the North, where it 
used to predominate. 

The electoral weakness of the Com- 
munists in last month’s poll should not 
blind anyone to the fact that they can 
still wield much power, especially 
through the trade union movement of 
6,000,000 workers, which they still con- 
trol. It is precisely in this working 
class area that the importance of gov- 
ernmental measures in the direction of 
social and economic reform can be of 
decisive value in counteracting Cém- 
munist control of the labor movement. 
This fact was brought home to me 
time and time again. The great mass 
of those attending the big Communist 
pre-election meetings were workers, 
while at the Christian Democratic 
meetings lower middle class and white 
collar elements predominated. 

The reaction to the election results of 
Palmiro Togliatti, the leader of the Ital- 
ian Communist Party, is very instruc- 
tive. He made a statement that is dan- 
gerously similar to the position taken 
by the Greek Communists in regard to 
the 1946 elections in Greece. Togliatti 
denounced the elections as having been 
unfree, fraudulent and conducted under 
foreign pressure. He characterized 
the present Italian government as a 
“clerico-American” regime, a phrase 
reminiscent of the term ‘“monarcho- 
fascist” employed by the Communists 
to describe the regime in Greece. Then, 
after stating that the Communists of 
Italy reject force as a weapon, Togli- 
atti went on to say: 

“However, we denounce before dem- 
ocratic Italian public opinion and be- 
fore the entire world the violation of 
the Italian people’s free will and liberty 
which has been perpetrated in the 
course of these elections. We _ will 
leave open the problem of having free 
elections where representatives of the 
people will be elected without the 
people being subjected to the blackmail 
of hunger and war by a foreign power 
and the menace of hell by priests.” 

Thus the Italian Communists have 
set in motion their ideological expla- 
nations for any future “partisan” or 
open civil war tactics that they may 
have in mind. Such a decision must 
still await a Cominform signal as to 
whether time and necessity are appro- 
priate for transforming the Western 
European “cold war” into a slightly 
warmer temperature. That, of course, 
will depend on whether Russia has 
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made a decision on any further advance 
of the Red Army. 


Throughout the’ election campaign 
in Italy it was quite clear that the 
Russians have decided to make utterly 
brazen use of the element of fear and 
terror to influence votes. Communists 
everywhere try to utilize the great fear 
of war on the part of the mass of 
Europeans for their own purposes, 
The closeness of the Red Army, the 
measures being taken in Berlin and 
Vienna, the ease with which the Rus- 
sians could overrun Europe before 
America could do anything to resist 
have been part and parcel of the Com- 
munists’ underground whispering and 
door-to-door campaigning by which 
they have hoped to bludgeon the little 
people into voting for them. 

In Italy, America for once counter- 
acted this by what appeared to Italians 
as America’s determination to defend 
Italy by force of arms if necessary. 
This was, of course, tremendously 
aided by our moves in regard to 
Trieste and the statements of leading 
American government officials in 


Washington. This tended to answer 
the Russian campaign of fear and 
terror. 


This was one time that Americans 
rose quickly enough to the occasion to 
turn Russian tactics into a boomerang. 
This should provide an instructive les- 
son for continuing such a dynamic and 
active approach to Europe's political 
warfare. 

Throughout the pre-election 
paign the Communists tried to make 
use of their control of the Italian trade 
unions to influence the vote. Giuseppe 
Di Vittorio, Communist leader of the 
Italian Trade Union Federation, was 
one of the outstanding organizers of the 
Communist political front. In the fac- 
tories and in the working-class com- 
munities, a Communist reign of terror 
forced many employes to allow tre- 
mendous quantities of Communist prop- 
aganda in the form of placards, leaflets, 
speeches, etc. 

The minority of Catholics, Saragat 
Socialists and Republicans hit back on 
the basis of the Marshall Plan which 
Di Vittorio, under C.P. orders, had to 
oppose. For all practical purposes this 
division over the Marshall Plan has 
resulted in a split within the trade 
union movement, since the minority has 
refused to accept the Communist de- 
cisions, which run counter to the inter- 
ests of the Italian workers and to the 
principles of free trade unionism. 
Unless the Communists change their 
line and unless there should be some 
unforeseen pressure from the British 
trade unions within the W.F.T.U.., the 
Italian trade union movement is head- 
ing for a repetition of the French ex- 
perience of last December. _ Italian 


cam- 
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Communists in the trade unions, after 
the election, seem to be extremely con- 
cerned and are attempting to change 
the party’s line on E.R.P. 

In summing up my reactions to the 
Italian elections, I would make the 
following points: 

(1) The Italians voted against com- 
munism because past American aid 
and the prospects of future Marshall 
Plan assistance appeared as the only 
concrete solution for overcoming their 
present and future difficulties. 
Russian opposition to America and to 
the Marshall Plan specifically doomed 
the Communist-Socialist front to fail- 
ure in this election. Any disillusion- 
ment relative to Marshall Plan aid in 
the future would cause a sharp re- 
versal of opinion. 

(2) The clear majority for the 
Christian Democratic Party and the 
practical disappearance of most other 
non-Communist parties demonstrates 
that the majority of Italians did not 
wish to waste votes in their single ob- 
jective of licking the Communist Party. 
This means that within the Christian 
Democrats is an amalgam of various 
conflicting social and economic inter- 
ests. The role of the Church was also 
very large and should reinforce its 
position within the political life of Italy. 

(3) The overwhelming nature of the 
Christian Democratic vote means that 
a major political struggle will be waged 
within this party as to its future domes- 
tic policy on social and economic mat- 
ters; a great responsibility is placed 
upon the shoulders of De Gasperi and 
his associates to right many of the in- 
justices which caused workers to em- 
brace the Communist ticket. A failure 
here will strengthen the already power- 


ful hold of the C.P. among the workers. 

(4) A hopeful sign in this fight for 
basic reform in Italy is the progress 
made by the Socialist Unity Party 
under Saragat and Lombardo, and 
what is especially gratifying is their 
big: vote in the North among the 
workers ; an alliance between the party 
and the more socially minded elements 
af the C.D. can become the basis for 
resolving the dilemma which De 
Gasperi may face within his own party, 

(5) The Communist Party, although 
beaten electorally, remains a strong 
force in the industrial structure of the 
country through the control of the 
trade unions and through the big vote 
it has in the South among farm la- 
borers and small farm-holders. The 
C.P. still controls large partisan forces, 
and if Russia makes the fatal decision 
for further penetration of the West, 
the Italian Communists can still act as 
a formidable partisan resistance move- 
ment. 

(6) After this defeat of the Com- 
munist political forces, the next arena 
of decisive importance is the trade 
union movement. The stimulant of the 
democratic victory, combined with the 
organization of the existing minority 
within the Italian Trade Union Fed- 
eration, can become a basis for a new 
free movement outside of the control 
of the C.P. and their Nenni Socialist 
allies. This fixes further responsibil- 
ity on the international free trade union 
forces, especially in Great Britain and 
America, to give every moral and or- 
ganizational support to this growing 
trade union opposition to the Commu- 
nist Party which, if successful, can strip 
the C.P. of its last remaining strong- 
hold in Italy. 








95 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HE TWELVE-HOUR day in 

America is almost a relic. Where- 
ever it still exists, it is the outstanding 
exception looming up as a regrettable 
reminder of a more barbarous age. 
Head and shoulders above all the other 
reminders of that bygone day is the 
United States Steel Corporation. It is 
about time that corporation, having 
acknowledged its indefensible position, 
changed its practice to accord with 
modern thought. 

+. 

EVERY EFFORT to impose com- 
pulsory labor of which there is any 
record has ended in failure or disaster. 
Men and women will not remain per- 
manently in subjection. Whether the 


tyranny is political, military or indus- 
trial makes no difference. The spirit of 
freedom revolts inevitably against op- 
pression, no matter what its character. 


= 
THE PRACTICAL character of the 
trade union movement, the soundness 
of its policies and its philosophy, the 


‘truth of its principles and the solidarity 


of its structure are proven by its long 
record of service and achievements and 
by its continuously increasing strength 
and influence. The great masses who 
think constructively and who act 
accordance with proven facts and sound 
principles move on, gaining each day 
some improvement for all. 
s 

IN JAMESTOWN, New York, the 
printers have received a pay increase 
from the newspapers of that city rals- 
ing their wages to $36 a week tor day 
work and $39 for night work. 
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PROGRESS WY PRILADELP ITA 


By ABE BELSKY 


Educational Director, Philadelphia Dress Joint Board, 


INCE the days when cavemen 
S hunted in pairs and made their 
homes in closely grouped rocky dens, 
security for himself and family has been 
a major goal of man. Joining with his 
fellow men has been his most common 
method of achieving it, whether the 
peril be the prehistoric , saber-toothed 
tiger or the economic threats and dan- 
gers of the modern world. 

Security like freedom is indivisible. 
So, proud as he and every other officer 
and member of the _ International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union was 
of the organization’s record in raising 
wage levels and working conditions to 
their present high standards, Samuel 


Otto, an international vice-president of - 


the I1.L.G.W.U. and manager of the 
Philadelphia Dress Joint Board, knew 
the union’s task had not been completed 
so long as the threats of the.financial 
disasters accompanying illness, acci- 
dent, death and unemployment were 
permitted to hover over the thresholds 
of the union’s members. 

Backed by the understanding of his 
far-sighted fellow officers and the sup- 
port of an appreciative membership, 
Otto, in 1940, embarked on selling the 
Philadelphia dress industry a program, 
necessarily long-range, with complete 
security as its goal for the 12,000 men 
and women whose sweat and flesh 
built and kept prosperous the industry 
and its 300 employers. : 

First step in the program was estab- 
lishment of paid vacations, an obvious 
health measure. 

Second step in the program was es- 
tablishment of a health insurance sys- 
tem to provide financial security 
against illness, accident and death. 

_ Third and final step in the program 
is providing security against unemploy- 
ment—a guaranteed annual wage. 

_Greeted by the unthinking and short- 
sighted as “revolutionary,” “visionary” 
and “impossible,” the program, pressed 
with virtually missionary zeal by Otto 
and his aides, gathered acceptance and 
not too slowly. One of those who 
served most effectively in winning sup- 
port for the proposal was M. Herbert 
Syme, the union’s attorney. 

_ For several years the city’s manu- 
facturers have been paying 414 per cent 
ot their weekly payrolls into the union’s 
Health Insurance Fund. From this 
lund payments are made to members 
for vacations and in illness, accident 
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International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


and death benefit claims. From the 
same fund, and as part of the union’s 
comprehensive health program, is main- 
tained the nationally famed Union 
Health Center, where the finest diag- 
nostic treatment is provided. 

Now a union report discloses that a 
substantial advance has been registered 
in achieving the final step of the pro- 
gram—security against unemployment. 

The report details the successful op- 
eration of the union’s Fair Income 
Fund under which payments are made 
to members during their periods of 
unemployment to supplement state un- 
employment compensation payments 
and, as the name of the fund indicates, 
to provide a “fair income.” 

Maintained by payment by the em- 
ployers of two per cent of their pay- 
roll, the fund is administered jointly 
by the union and the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation under supervision of a Board of 
Review comprised of representatives of 
the union, representatives of the in- 
dustry and a representative of the pub- 
lic as chairman. The present chairman 
is Dr. George W. Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, impartial 
chairman of the Philadelphia Dress In- 
dustry and a former chairman of the 
National War Labor Board. 

The method and amounts of pay- 
ments from the fund are an integral 
part of the collective agreement, assur- 
ing equal treatment of all members. 

For every four weeks of unemploy- 
ment, which néed not be consecutive, 
an unemployed member in good stand- 
ing will receive a sum equal to 70 per 
cent of his or her average week’s 
straight-time earnings. Such payments 
are limited to a maximum individual 
payment of $40 and originally were 
limited to three checks representing 
twelve weeks of unemployment. 

Following a year’s successful oper- 
ation of the fund, the union succeeded 
by negotiation in raising the contribu- 
tion of the employers from 2 per cent 
to 3% per cent of their payrolls and 
were enabled to lift the limit on pay- 
ments from three checks to four. 

Total payments to the fund in the 
year ending September 30, 1947, were 
$322,420. Payments to union members 
totaled $326,828. This sum provided 
three checks each to 1,160 members, 
two checks ‘each to 1,669 members and 
one check each to 3,730 members. Thus 
the Fair Income aid proved of material 


assistance to 6,559 workers or more 
than half the union’s membership, with 
checks averaging $30.85. 

Though the last year reported showed 
payments above receipts, the health of 
the fund is shown by the consolidated 
report, covering 1946 and 1947, show- 
ing a total amount paid into the fund of 
$666,163, against total payments of 
$409,271, leaving a current balance of 
$236,892. 

Recognizing the significance and 
merit of Philadelphia’s bold venture in 


pep 
* hom 


Are You 
REGISTERED? 


refusing to wait for the government to 
improve the social security system, the 
national convention of the I1.L.G.W.U. 
adopted a laudatory resolution and 
urged I.L.G.W.U. locals and joint 
boards in other cities to establish sim- 
ilar funds. 

Despite the traditionally seasonal 
characteristics imposed upon the in- 
dustry through feminine whim and 
fashion’s caprice, the Philadelphia 
manufacturers have met the cost chal- 
lenge presented by the health and secu- 
rity program through more efficient 
buying, selling and management, result- 
ing in lengthened and more profitable 
“seasons.” 

Otto and his followers, including an 
ever-increasing number of employers, 
are confident the same combination of 
labor’s legitimate aspirations and Amer- 
ican industrial “know-how” will soon 
enable the union to complete its secur- 
ity structure with the capstone of a 
guaranteed annual wage. 
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The Construction Outlook 


(Continued from Page 14) 


1939, and January, 1948, union wage 
rates in the industry rose 52 per cent, 
according to the Department of Labor). 

Building materials, according to the 
Department of Labor, were at the 
highest ever recorded in January, 1948, 
and there seems little promise of signi- 
ficant reduction, despite a slight drop 
in February. The over-all building 
material index for February, 1948, 
compared with August, 1939, was 
214.8. 

Lumber must still to a large extent 
be held responsible for the greatly in- 
creased costs. In February of this 
year, on the basis of August, 1939, the 
index for lumber stood at 337.2. Price 
increases such as these cannot be borne 
by any industry without an inevitable 
curtailment of volume. 

The high prices affect most seriously, 
unfortunately, the moderate and low- 
income families of veterans and non- 
veterans alike. They simply cannot 
afford to buy or to rent the houses 
which today constitute the major por- 
tion of the housing program. Surveys 
made by government agencies show 
that most veterans who plan to build 
or buy a house cannot pay over $7000, 
which is far below the average selling 
price of the houses being put up. 

About half of the veterans who want 
housing want to rent, not buy, but 
only about 15 per cent of the units 
begun in 1947 were two or more family 
units, as compared with the 1920s, 
when rental units made up some 40 per 
cent of all the housing built. A tight- 
ening of credit, which appears to be 
the tendency throughout the country, 
indicates also that it is going to be 
harder for the moderate and low-in- 
come families to get the housing they 
so urgently need, unless federal aid is 
provided to supply low-rental housing 
for the families whom private enterprise 
cannot serve in the present-day market. 

Of all construction, about one-third 
has normally gone into public works. 
In March of this year, however, public 
building accounted for only about 21 
per cent of total construction, and there 
is apparently little chance that public 
construction will reach its normal pro- 
portions during the year. 

There is, of course, a large backlog 
of public works of both federal and 
local governments, just as there is of 
private construction of all kinds. Some 
of the public works now ready to go 
into construction, while they are un- 
doubtedly necessary, can, we believe, be 
postponed. The Building and Con- 


struction Trades Department is urging, 
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at least for the immediate future, that 
public works be planned and performed 
on as long-range a basis as possible, 
and that those projects which can be 
deferred be held over for the future, 
in order to channel into private build- 
ing as much as possible of the available 
supply of materials. 

There are naturally certain public 
works which cannot be deferred. New 
housing creates demands for increased 
water supply systems, sewage disposal 
systems, electrical power developments, 
telephone extension. These increased 
demands must be met. Flood control 
should not be postponed. New hos- 
pitals are needed at once, as are many 
new schools. 

But there are other public works 
projects which can and should be held 
off. Additions to postoffices, many 


other public buildings and the build. 
ing of certain roads can well }e held 
over. 

This does not mean that we fail to 
recognize and emphasize the coitinued 
need for long-range planning, not only 
on a national but on a state, county 
and municipal basis. We mean only 
that, to be of maximum service to the 
economy as a whole, public construc- 
tion should be kept as low as possible 
during a time like the present, when 
normal full employment is available on 
private construction projects. This 
helps, too, to build up a reserve of 
projects to be undertaken when private 
industry falls off. 

Our experience with federal con- 
struction during the depression of the 
1930s showed the value of public works 
in such a situation. Long-range plan- 
ning of this kind is a type of job in- 
surance we take out in good times, to 
see us through bad times. Like other 
insurance, we must take care how we 
cash it in and save it, as far as possible, 
for the bad times. 
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The sun shines bright in the middle 
ight. And the Taft-Hartley 
Act is GOOD for labor. 
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The Printers’ Story 


(Continued from Page 17) 


adopted, the 1.T.U. and its locals had 
followed that policy in several states 
which had adopted anti-closed shop 
laws. The document drawn up by the 
union, upon which its wages, hours 
and working conditions were specified, 
was entitled “Conditions of Employ- 
ment.” There was no reason why the 
same policy could not be followed under 
the Taft-Hartley Law and with as 
much legality. 

Everybody knows full well that if 
an employer fails to agree with a union, 
the employer signs no contract and 
everyone knows that the employer then 
specifies the wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions of his employes. There 
is no legal reason why a union cannot 
do the same thing with regard to the 
wages, hours and working conditions 
of its members if it is strong enough 
to do so. 

Eventually the courts will determine 
those rights but, in the meantime, if 
the union acquiesced in the desires of 
the employers and General Counsel 
Denham’s office, the union would not be 
alive to hear the verdict that will even- 
tually be rendered. 

Hardly had the union’s convention 
adjourned when General Counsel Den- 
ham made a speech in Cleveland attack- 
ing the policy of the International 
Typographical Union. He saw the 
sharp and murderous tools of the Taft- 
Hartley Law being blunted and dulled 
by the policy of the International 
Typographical Union. 


Welcome Denham's Leadership 


Those anti-union employers in the 
printing industry and their so-called 
expert representatives, who had been 
drooling over the opportunity to give 
the 1.T.U. a beating, gladly accepted 
the leadership of General Counsel Den- 
ham and laid the whole matter in his 
lap, 

When Denham sent his lawyers into 
Baltimore to help prepare and prose- 
cute charges against the local union 
and the I1.T.U., it was apparent that he 
was stretching every provision of the 
laft-Hartley Law in an effort to pre- 
vent the I.T.U. from defending itself 
against the most vicious provisions of 
the law. 

The only actual basis for any action 
whatsoever was the theory Mr. Den- 
ham had that the policy of the I.T.U. 
Was preventing local unions from bar- 
saiming in good faith and the local 
mons following that policy were of 
themselves not bargaining in good 
laith, Ty refore, the Employers Asso- 
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ciation in Baltimore brought charges 
against both the local and the I.T.U. 
which were then made an official com- 
plaint by the National Labor Relations 
Board against both the local union and 
the I.T.U, 

These charges and the complaint 
issued were hurried through before the 
expiration of the negotiation period in 
that city. Early hearings were insisted 
upon to the point of causing the presi- 
dent of the International 
Typographical Union to 
leave the convention a 
week ahead of adjourn- 
ment in order to protect 
the interests of the un- 
ion. But that case is still 
before the trial exam- 
iner, and no decision 
has been rendered which 
can even be considered 
by the National Labor 
Relations Board itself. 

During the latter part 
of the period of negotia- 
tion in the Baltimore 
case the local union did 
propose a coritract to the 
3altimore employers which it was will- 
ing to sign if the employers would sign. 
It provided for a degree of protection 
under the various clauses contained 
therein and provided for a 60-day can- 
cellation clause which could be used by 
either party to the contract. 

Then Mr. Denham and his bright 
boys claimed that the use of the 60-day 
cancellation clause was only a subter- 
fuge and that it would be used as a 
club over the employer’s head to force 
him to violate various provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Law. 

Thereafter, the general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board issued 
complaints in identical form in a 
dozen different cities in both branches 
of the industry and embroiled the 
I.T.U. in a muliplicity of what amount 
to lawsuits on the same subject matter. 
He could have had all of his points cov- 
ered in the Baltimore case and perhaps 
has. However, persecution of the I.T.U. 
was the order of the day, and he ex- 
hausted his office in an effort to try to 
break down the morale of the members 
of the International Typographical 
Union and discredit the officers of the 
union who were trying to protect the 
organization from both the destructive 
efforts of the employers and Mr. Den- 
ham. No more disgraceful show of 
abuse of governmental power can be 
found in the history of this nation. 

After months of badgering the inter- 
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national union through the many 
charges and complaints issued through 
the power of General Counsel Den- 
ham’s office, it became apparent to Mr. 
Denham himself that he was not mak- 
ing much headway either in destroying 
the union or the morale of our mem- 
bers. Some employers commenced to 
get the idea also. 

The charges and trials provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act were not working 
because they just were not getting de- 
cisions. The time element was work- 
ing against the destructionists. There- 
fore, Mr. Denham’s boys appealed for 
a court injunction to restrain the I.T.U. 
from refusing to bargain in good faith 
and in various illegal 
trick phrases restraining 
the I.T.U. from sup- 
porting local unions that 
were following our col- 
lective bargaining pol- 
icy. The court enjoined 
the union in just the 
language offered by the 
general counsel’s office 
but added one _ para- 
graph thereto which is 
of no great moment to 
the outcome of the case. 

The injunction is 
based on the “proba- 
bility” that the I.T.U, 
was violating some pro- 
vision of the law. The I.T.U. was not 
found guilty of violating any portion of 
the law. The existence of any union 
can be put in jeopardy by the use of 
injunctions based on “probabilities” as 
may be secured under Section 10(j) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Thereafter, the union can be kept in 
fear of citations for contempt and its 
members can be propagandized by em- 
ployers to believe that the union offi- 
cers are wrong and that the injunction 
compels the local union to give the 
employers just what they want. 

The whole procedure is a dastardly 
pressure move which is carried on at 
governmental expense—a needless cost 
to the taxpayers. The union, on the 
other hand, must employ attorneys 
to carry on defense activities against 
the governmental pressure or find itself 
in the position of being judged guilty 
without a defense having been put in. 

The manner in which the general 
counsel’s office of the National Labor 
Relations Board has persecuted the 
I.T.U. proves conclusively that the 
Taft-Hartley Act is being administered 
on behalf of the employers only and 
that there is a vicious, sadistic purpose 
motivating the general counsel. The 
Taft-Hartley Act is designed to be a 
weapon to destroy organized labor. 
The general counsel is apparently quite 
happy to be used as the means of 
accomplishing that destruction. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Joseph C. O’Mahoney, U.S. Senator 
from Wyoming.—lt is for those of us 
now living to deter- 
mine the kind of 
world in which our 
children and our 
children’s children 
are going to live. lt 
will be a free world 
or it will be a con- 
trolled world. The 
lines are now form- 
. ing. If the world in 
which we are to live is to be a free 
world, it will be a world in which the 
individual is recognized as the only 
source of whatever authority, political 
or economic, that may be exercised 
over him. If, however, it is to be a 
controlled world, the individual will 
not be the master of his own destiny 
either in economics or in politics, but 
will be subject to some arbitrary will 
that is imposed upon them. The 
authoritarian system prevails by force. 
It will not tolerate the liberty of the 
individual. It ruthlessly stamps out 
any opposition to its will. It is headed 
back into the distant past from which 
civilization has so painfully emerged. 





Harley M. Kilgore, 


from West 


U.S. Senator 
Virginia—The time has 
come for labor to 
analyze itself crit- 
ically. Potentially 
labor is a major 
force in our demo- 
cratic society, yet 
actually its voice 
appears weak on 
many 
Through its failure 
to exercise its true 
strength, in all fields, in behalf of she 
American families struggling for a bet- 
ter life, labor has permitted its enemies 
to capture control of Congress. Labor 
cannot afford to fail in 1948 as it 
failed in 1946. It must roll up its 
sleeves and work as it never worked 
before to elect a progressive Congress, 
a Congress that will represent the true 
sentiments of the American people. You 
know what has happened as a result of 
the 1946 election. A conservative Re- 
publican Congress, vociferously brand- 
ishing what it termed a mandate from 
the people, dug in to reverse a 15-year 
period of progressive liberal govern- 
ment. The record clearly reveals, | 
regret to say, that it has made great 
headway—in the wrong direction. 
Where did the Eightieth Congress get 


occasions. 
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its “mandate”? Election figures dis- 
close that it came from less than 45 
per cent of the voters. In many dis- 
tricts, even those heavily populated 
by organized workers, the turnout was 
less than 30 per cent of the registered 
vote. Many liberal Senators and Con- 
gressmen went down in defeat. A 
minority of the voters elected the 
Eightieth Congress. A minority of the 
voters reversed the trend of liberal, 
progressive government. 


Edwin G. Nourse, chairman, Council 
of Economic Advisers—The economic 
rationale of Euro- 
pean aid is that it is 
an investment in fu- 
ture purchasing 
power for our peo- 
ple. It will contract 
somewhat the flow 
of goods which 
might go to supply 
the American mar- 
ket for a time, in 
the expectation that this outlay will 
reduce by a larger amount the need for 
relief operations or military defense 
now or later and enlarge our future 
international trading opportunities. 
Seed cast on the waters now will multi- 
ply into harvests of much greater size 
in later years. Thus, in broad analysis 
and long perspective, E.R.P.—effici- 
ently managed—will contribute to the 
maximizing of American consumer 
purchasing power. Military outlays as 
such are essentially unproductive and 
potentially destructive. Nevertheless, 
some billions withdrawn from civilian 
consumption during the next few years 
to produce a convincing show of mili- 
tary strength may prevent actual de- 
struction of our wealth at a later time. 
In that case, it too can be regarded as 
an investment or at least as a neces- 
sary protective outlay which will con- 
tribute to the maximizing of consumer 
real income in the long run. Five, ten 
or fifteen billion dollars’ worth of goods 
and services a year cannot be with- 
drawn. from our economy during the 
next few years and still leave the real 
income of consumers as high as it 
would otherwise be during this period 
—except on one assumption. If a sub- 
stantially enlarged military establish- 
ment is a sort of new “white man’s 
burden” that we shall-have to carry 
indefinitely, either alone or as part of 
U.N., then we may have to revise our 
estimates of the level of real income 
that our people may expect. 





James A. Farley, former Po 
General—1 am convinced that | 





Haste) 
siness- 
men have ncvlected 
the cause ©! bette 


government. |p 
deed, I feel that 
they have seriousj\ 
damaged their own 
interests by failure 
to play a yreater 
part in local and na- 
tional affairs. In 
my years in politics 


I have seen organized pressure by 
minority groups rattle our nation like 


a dice box. 


I have seen the best inter 


ests of our national economy scuttled 
by the inactivity of men of ability 
Men of business take their govern- 
mental responsibilities all too lightly 
Few take the time to learn how our 


Constitution operates. 


Not many have 


taken the trouble to know how Con- 
gress operates, what role it plays in the 
republic or anything of the men in it 
Likewise, few take the trouble to stud) 
the functions of the executive branch 
of the government, to study its role and 


the nature of its personnel. 


Participa- 


tion in politics is participation in gov 


ernment. 


Susinessmen have a capacity 


for government, as the war demon 


strated. 


Unfortunately, with the end 


of the war too many businessmen for- 
got their obligations of public service 


Business must 


relationships with Congress. 


have closer personal 


At ever\ 


opportunity we should take our mem- 
bers of Congress behind the scenes 0 
business and do‘a selling job on the 


effect of pertinent legislation. 


I want 


labor and agriculture to do the same 


Frieda S. Miller, director, } omen’ 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor- 
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When Harriet 
Martineau came t 
this country 11 
1836 she found 
women employed tt 
only seven occupa 
tions, and thos¢ 
were mainly hum 
ble ones. In the cen 
sus of 1870, whe! 
official notice wa: 


given for the first time to the plac 
women had assumed in the nation: 
economic life, 2,000,000 women wet 


recorded as being in the labor torce 
In 1900 they numbered 5,000,000, an 
since the turn of the century this num 
ber has more than tripled, while the 
number of men is some 3,000,000 less 


than double its 1900 figure. 


Sut mere 


numbers are not alone the significat 


thing. 


ing women were single. 


In 1870 the great bulk o1 work 


Te day onl 


38 per cent of them are single. = 
46 per cent are married and an addi 
tional 16 per cent widowed or civorcet 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Jane Loses Her Grouch 


. H, I know, Mother,” said Jane. 
“Brush my teeth and wash 
my face and hands!” 

“Now, Jane, you mustn’t act as 
though it’s such a chore,” Mrs, Smath- 
ers replied patiently. 

“Well, I get tired of always doing 
the same old things,” Jane grumbled. 
“And so does Ben. Don’t you?” 

The last was addressed to her 
brother. 

“Don’t try to drag me into the fray,’ 
Ben answered good-naturedly. “After 
all, it isn’t so bad, Jane. You'll get 
used to it by the time you’re my age.” 

“Oh, pooh!” said Jane. 

Ben winked at their mother. 

“Has Janie been getting enough 
sleep?” he asked. “She’s as cross 
as a tiger these days.” 

“Yes, I’ve been getting enough 
sleep,” his sister retorted. In spite 
of herself, however, she emitted a 
yawn. 

“That’s the answer, I think, 
Ben,” said Mrs. Smathers. “She just 
has been doing too much at school and 
there have been so many things out- 
side, and with graduation and all, it is 
too much for the child.” 

“I’m not a child,” yelled Jane, stalk- 
ing out of the room. 

apeering her voice, Mrs. Smathers 
said : 

“Honestly, Ben, what shall we -do 
with her for the next few days?” 

“Put her to bed early a couple of 
nights. After all, she started out two 
weeks ago with the playlet for Child 
Health Day, and I know how it has 
been since. She’s tired. You don’t 
think she’s worried about not gradu- 
ating from Junior High, do you?” 

“Oh, she’ll pass well toward the top 
of the class, I’m sure.” 

“Why don’t you try to get her to go 
over the points in the playlet? Maybe 
she'll see she has been forgetting some 
of her own good health rules.” 

“Say, that’s a good idea, Ben,” Mrs. 
Smathers agreed. 

When Jane returned, her mother 
said with a smile: 

“Honey, I want you to go to your 
toom and rest half an hour. When 
you finish I’d like you to help me check 
our family schedule. If you fall asleep, 
Pil waken you.” ; 


“Oh, all right, Mother,” snapped the 


——_.,. 














girl. “But I think it’s silly to take a 
nap. I’m grown up.” 

“Good night, Sis,” murmured Ben. 
“Beauty sleep is a wonderful thing.” 

Thirty minutes later Jane was 
awakened by her mother, gently tap- 
ping on her door. 

“Time to get up,” called Mrs. 
Smathers. 

Jane stretched lazily, then bounded 
out of bed. She had become a different 
girl. She hummed as she took a shower, 
dressed and brushed her sparkling 
hair. Gaily she helped her mother set 
the table for the family dinner. She 
even made the salad. Then she remem- 
bered her mother’s proposal for a con- 
sultation as to the family schedule. 

“What do we have to plan?” she 
asked. 

“We have to stretch the next two 
weeks enough to get all the parties and 
picnics, all the games, all the other 
school doings and just daily living 
crammed into twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week and still have time 
enough to eat and sleep, to study and 
work and 2 

“T know, Mother. And find the 
time and the way to keep pleasant and 
kind through it all. Is that what you 
mean?” Jane was now a bit ashamed 
of her earlier rudeness. 

“Yes, Jane,” answered Mrs. Smath- 
ers. “Let’s check over the essential 
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rules of health for a growing girl, which 
you are whether you like it or not.” 

“T like it,” Jane announced. “And 
first, plenty of rest and at least nine 
hours of sleep at night. Second, 
plenty of the energy-building foods, 
vitamins and at least a quart of 
milk a day. Fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and meat, eggs and cheese. 
Third, cleanliness of body, clean 
clothes and sanitary surroundings.” 

Ben, who returned at this point, now 
spoke up. 

“With those things a person with an 
active, healthy mind and a decent out- 
look on life should help make the whole 
world into a fairly good place,” he said. 
“That’s what Dad was saying last 
night, if you remember, when we were 
discussing the new health and safety 
rules which go into effect at the plant 
next week.” 

“What was I saying?” asked Mr. 
Smathers, walking in. 

“We're speaking of good health and 
its importance,” answered Ben. 

“Daddy, it all started with me being 
grouchy, and now we're finding out 
that good health, good sense and good 
working conditions help make a good 
world,” said Jane. Then she kissed 
her father on the cheek. 

“T can’t say I follow you exactly,” 
Mr. Smathers remarked. “However, I 
know that we’re going to help make the 
world a lot happier and healthier by 
getting the E.R.P. under way. We'll 
be helping lots of people to get back on 
their feet. I can’t see for the life of 
me how Jane’s grouch works around 
into a lecture on the E.R.P.” 

“Neither can I,” said Jane. “Mother, 
if you need me to help with dinner, call 
me. I’m going to study until time to 
eat unless you do want me. And with 
our list of important things, I think 
I'll add good grades, too. Because if I 
don’t get on the honor roll I’ll cer- 
tainly be a disappointed person, and 
all the other things will fail, ‘cause I 
won't be able to eat or sleep or be 
good for anything.” 

“By all means, study,” said Mr. 
Smathers. “Save us and the world 
from such a dire fate.” 

“You'll know the results in a couple 
of weeks,” Jane said, walking toward 
the door. “Exams begin tomorrow, 
and I’m going to pass them.” 








MAKE THIS KID CRY? 


. Was it something you said—or passed 
on—about his race, or nationality, or color, 
that the other kids taunted him with? 


He won't soon forget. Kid's don’t. 


No, it's an inner hurt that may twist and 
deform his whole life. 


Let's remember little kids like this before we 
say unkind things about the colors, creeds 
and national origins of the people of this land. 


And let's remember, too, that the kids who do the taunting 
(could it be one of our own?)—because we planted the 
seeds in their minds—can grow up twisted and deformed, 
too. Warped by the infection of hate. 


Don’t let that happen to our kids. Watch your words, 
your actions, your attitudes. 


For our own sake—for America’s sake—we can all do 
these things: 


1. Accept—or reject—people on their individual 
worth. 


2. Don’t listen to, or spread, rumors against a race 
or a religion. 


3. Speak up, wherever we are, at home, at work, 
in our school, labor, church, or social groups, 
against prejudice, for understanding. 


Remember—thai’s being an American. 
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